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The Seashore as 


a Winter Resort 


Bye be ON-COLLIER 


T is only within compara- 
tively recent years that 
Americans have awakened 
to the fact that the bene- 
fits derived from residence 
at the seashore are not lim- 
ited to the summer months. 

A generation ago the towns along the 

Jersey coast were rightly described as 

“summer resorts’ for on the approach of 

cold weather the guests at the great 

hotels departed bag and baggage to the 
last man. To-day this is no longer true. 

Taking Atlantic City as a typical exam- 

ple, it is found that while October and 

November are comparatively dull months 

there is a decided influx of visitors at 

the holiday season, increasing through 

Lent and reaching high tide on Easter 

Sunday when the Boardwalk presents 

a sight to be found nowhere else in this 

country, if, indeed, its equal is-to be 

found in the world. 

dive sseaside. tesorts;o1 New Jersey 
have now two recognized seasons—sum- 
mer and winter. The former is still the 
busier of the two, for more people have 
leisure in summer than in winter, but in- 
creasing numbers of people are discover- 
ing that the tonic effect of sea air is as 
beneficial in January as in June, and that, 
far from being disagreeable, the seashore 
in winter is actually warmer and in 
every way a more attractive place of resi- 
dence than one of our Northern cities. 

The records of the Weather Bureau 

show that the average temperature of 

Atlantic City is some ten degrees higher 

than that of New York in winter and 

cooler in summer, the explanation being 
that it is more exposed to the tempering 


influence of the Gulf Stream on the sea- 
ward side and is protected from cold 
westerly winds by the pine forests on the 
mainland back of it. 

Health being the one thing above all 
others that mankind desires, it is natural 
that the earliest patrons of seaside re- 
sorts in winter should have been those 
seeking to build up their weakened con- 
stitutions. It was not long, however, be- 
fore the trail blazed by the invalid was 
followed by the pleasure-seeker, with 
the result that the glass enclosed piazzas 
of the great hotels at Atlantic City and 
elsewhere along the Jersey coast are to- 
day more frequented by strong, ruddy- 
cheeked men and women than by the 
pallid convalescents who were formerly 
their only occupants. Invalids are still 
sent to the seaside in winter to recuper- 
ate, but they are to-day outnumbered by 
those who go merely to rest or to escape 
the disagreeable features of a winter in 
town. When Lent puts an end to the 
festivities of social life in New York and 
Philadelphia the winter season at Atlan- 
tic City reaches its height. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the society reporters of 
the daily papers are assigned to Atlantic 
City at this season and that trade papers 
devoted to fashions maintain a corre- 
spondent there as well as in Paris. 

Formerly the wealthy American in 
need of a change was advised to go to 
Nice; today physicians recommend 
Atlantic City to wealthy patients as well 
as to those of moderate means, for it is 
one of the attractive features of Atlantic 
City that good accommodations can be 
had for from ten to twenty dollars a day 
down to as little as two or three dollars. 


a THE 


A Philadelphia physician writing of the 
advantages of Atlantic City says: 
“Regarding the merits of the seashore 
as a winter sanitarium, one important 
point may be safely urged. To send an 
invalid to Atlantic City, from any of our 
Eastern cities, is a very different thing 
from ordering him to Europe, the South, 
or to California. In the former case, 
by a short and easy journey, he goes to 
a familiar place, where he is sure of 
comfortable quarters, can be readily 
reached by his friends or by his physi- 
cian, and can have daily supplies of 
books, newspapers, and cther things more 
or less indispensable under such circum- 
stances. If he should become dissatis- 
fied, or should any aggravation of symp- 
toms or any other reason make it desira- 
ble for him to return home, the same 
short and easy journey places him in a 
few hours at his own fireside again. On 
the’ others “hand, “a “sick “man sent ©to 
Europe, or the South or to California 
has a long, expensive and wearisome 
journey before he reaches his sanitarium. 
When there, he is generally a stranger 
in a strange land. His home and all 
the nameless associations of his daily 
life, his paper to which he is accustomed, 
the gossip of his ‘set-——a great many 
things which, when at hand, seemed 
mere trifles, but the want of which is 
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On the Quiet Waters of the Inlet—Atlantic City 


sadly felt—have been left far behind, 
and can only be reached again by retrac- 
ing the weary travel of the outward trip. 
The expenditure of time, money, effort 
and inconvenience may be repaid in im- 
provement in health; but if not, the 
fruitless sacrifice is infinitely greater than 
that required to test the efficacy of a sea- 
side residence toward accomplishing the 
same end. In the one case, the experi- 
ment is in every way formidable; in the 
other, it is easily tried, and, even if un- 
successful, involves no great loss.” 
Regarding the benefits to be derived 
from a sojourn at the seaside in win- 
ter the same writer expatiates at length 
and so ably, that it seems best to give 
here this professional opinion rather 
than to set forth my own convictions 
which, however true they may be are 
nevertheless those of a layman. “The 
first effects of the sea air upon visitors 
are very much the same in winter as in 
summer,” says the physician above 
quoted. “The same sense of invigora- 
tion, increased ‘appetite, and of drowsi- 
ness are experienced by almost everyone. 
Persons who before leaving home felt 
constantly wearied, with a distaste for 
food, and with an inability to sleep well, 
whether from fatigue, from overexcite- 
ment by business or by pleasure, or from 
the effects of illness, will often find them- 
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selves enjoying a walk, eating heartily, 
and ready for’ bed at an early hour. 

“The difference between the sea air 
and that of inland places is the same in 
the main, in winter as well as in sum- 
mer; but during the former season a 
modifying influence is exerted by the 
great mass of the ocean upon the tem- 
perature of the air along its shores, so 
that the thermometer generally stands 
some ten degrees higher, and the atmos- 
phere is less harsh, than in the interior. 
Hence, except when there is an easterly 
storm, or a strong gale from the west, 
invalids can get their daily walk on the 
beach or piazza; and sometimes, even 
when the west wind is blowing strongly, 
one may sit very comfortably in a shel- 
tered place, and enjoy the sunshine and 
fresh air, without fear of harm. 

“The cases which are benefited by 


fesidences. at the seashore ~ ate very 
numerous. Business men = in_ times 
of great activity or of stagnation, 


are apt to be anxious and fatigued, 
and to fall into a condition of debility, 
with excitement and sleeplessness. To- 
gether with this there often occur de- 
rangements of digestion, and a long train 
of other symptoms of greater or less 
gravity, which may lay the foundation 
for permanent ill-health, Among over- 
worked professional men, the same thing 
may often be observed. Occasionally, a 
very similar condition is met with in the 
young, either from excessive stimulation 
of the brain by school-work, or as the 


The Lighthouse—Atlantic City 


result of nervous disturbance of various 
origin. Of all the cases which are sent 
to the seashore in the winter season, 
there are none in which the benefits of 
such a change of residence are more 
marked. Many other forms of nervous 
excitement are also encountered in city 
practise, which are largely to be con- 
trolled by the hygienic influences of sea 
air. 

“Tt is not difficult to see why these 


The Boardwalk on Easter Sunday 
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patients find advantage from going to 
the coast. They are taken away from 
their accustomed surroundings, with all 
the routine of their daily life; and mere 
change of scene is often beneficial. They 
are placed in an atmosphere which is in 
itself a tonic, and freed from many 
causes of mental excitement and nervous 
tension. They lead a quieter life. While 
digestion and nutrition are favored, the 
drain upon the powers is diminished or 
wholly checked. We may not infre- 
quently observe a very marked increase 
in bodily weight in a short time in cases 
of this kind. 

There: are, other and “mores chronic 
forms of nervous disorder which are also 
greatly benefited by going to the sea- 
shore in winter. Among those may be 
mentioned some cases of paralysis, and 
of general debility from want of nerve 
power. These conditions sometimnies arise 
as the sequels of acute diseases, and es- 
pecially of fevers, either in adults or in 
children. In many instances patients of 
this class may derive much advantage 
from the hot salt baths, in addition to the 
general hygenic influences of the air, 
and of the exercise which it makes possi- 
ble as well as pleasant. But of course 
this must be a matter to be decided in 
each case by competent medical author- 
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Sand Dunes Piled up by the Wind 


ity. Convalescents from acute diseases, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, typhoid, and 
other fevers, may almost always be found 
among the visitors to the seashore in the 
cold season. Children recovering from 
lung troubles, as bronchitis, whooping- 
cough, etc., may be sent to Atlantic City 
in the latter part of the winter, or in the 
early spring, and avoid much of the in- 
clement weather which at home would 
confine them to the house, and prevent 
or retard their full convalescence. 
“From what has already been said in 
regard to the general subject of the ef- 
fects of sea air, it would naturally follow 
that dyspeptics would find their symp- 
toms greatly relieved by it at any season, 
but especially in winter, when exercise 
can be: freely taken. And. experience 
constantly proves the truth of this infer- 
ence. In very many cases, indeed, dys- 
pepsia is the legitimate result of injurt- 
ous habits of life, the penance for sins of 
omission and commission against the ner- 
vous system and the stomach. A ‘season’ 
of dinners and late hours, with the irreg- 
ularities and imprudences, the excite- 
ments and fatigues, of fashionable soci- 
ety, will often wear out the patience of 
even a healthy physical organism; and a 
return to simpler habits, with active 
open-air exercise and abundant sleep, is 
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needed to repair the damage thus sus- 
tained: 

Doubtless it is this “return to simpler 
habits, with active open-air exercise and 
abundant sleep” that makes Atlantic City 
the Mecca for people who are merely 
“run down” as well as for those who re- 
quire medical attention. Here one can 
rest. Far from the noise and distrac- 
tions of the great hives of industry, At- 
lantic City offers a retreat for the weary 
as well as for the weak. For the pleas- 
ure seeker, too, it provides an endless 
variety of amusements winter as well as 
summer, but its greatest benefits are con- 
ferred upon those who need rest and re- 


laxation. Such a place must have been 
in the mind of another physician—Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes—when in Jhe 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table he asks: 
“Who does not love to shuffle off time 
and its concerns, at intervals—to forget 
who is President and who is Governor, 
what race he belongs to, what language 
he speaks—and to listen to the great 
liquid metronome as it beats its solemn 
measure, steadily swinging when the 
solo or duet of human life began, and to 
swing just as steadily after the human 
chorus has died out and man is a fossil 
on its shores?” 


Atlantic City in the Good Old Summer Time 


The Cry of the Dreamer 


I am tired of plannings and toiling 
In the crowded hives of men; 
Heart-weary of building and spoiling. 
And spoiling and building again. 
And I long for the dear old river, 
Where I dreamed my youth away; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a toiler dies in a day. 


I am sick of the showy seeming, 
Of a life that is half a lie; 
Of the faces lined with scheming 
In the throng that hurries by 
From the sleepless thoughts’ endeavor 
I would go where the children play; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a thinker dies in a day. 


I can feel no pride, but pity 

For the burdens the rich endure; 
There is nothing sweet in the city 

But the patient lives of the poor. 
Oh, the little hands too skilful, 

And the child-mind choked with weeds! 
The daughter’s heart grown wilful, 

And the father’s heart that bleeds! 


No, No! from the street’s rude bustle, 
From the trophies of mart and stage, 
I would fly to the woods’ low rustle 
And the meadow’s kindly page. 
Let me dream as of old by the river, 
And be Joved for the dream alway; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a toiler dies in a day. 
—JoHN Boy te O'RIELLY. 
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Interior of a Plainfield Home 


Plainfeld: Queen of Suburban Towns 


By WILLOUGHBY BLAIR 


ext to Elizabeth, Plainfield is 

the largest suburban town 

on the main line of the 

Central Railroad of New 

PCL SCy oem Nate ibantSs-eecay, 

of home-loving people and 

a city of well-to-do people 
is irrefutably demonstrated by the census 
returns and the tax roll. In 1905, the 
date of the last State census, the popula- 
tion of Plainfield was close upon 20,090 
persons, constituting 4,000 families The 
number of dwelling houses in Plainfield, 
as shown by the same census, was more 
than 3,400, showing that only 600 
families, or about fifteen per cent of the 
total population, are without homes of 
their own. These 600 families are, prob- 
ably, for the most part young married 
people who in the course of time will 
cease to be boarders and will attain to 
the dignity of householders, themselves, 
a matter easy of accomplishment with 
the aid of one of the local building and 
loan associations. Turning to the tax roll 
we find that in 1905 the assessed valua- 
tion on real and personal property in 
Plainfield was more than ten and a 


quarter millions of dollars, an average of 
more than $2,500 for each Plainfield 
family. A visit to Plainfield confirms the 
impression of prosperity that these figures 
give. Plainfield is growing bigger and 
richer every year and the people of Plain- 
field are sharing in the prosperity of the 
town. 

Within the memory of men still living 
Plainfield was a little village of less 
than 2,000 inhabitants. In 1867 when 
the city was incorporated it could boast 
of only 5,000 population. Twenty 
years later the number of its inhabitants 
had doubled and before the end of 1907 
(another twenty year period) it will have 
more than doubled again. Since the value 
of real estate increases at a much greater 
ratio than population it is easy to see why 
Plainfield has attracted and will continue 
to attract far-sighted people who wish to 
buy homes in a tuwn where their invest- 
ment it sure to prove profitable. In this 
connection the maxim of an experienced 
real estate man is worth repeating. “To 
buy in a town that is being boomed,” he 
said, “is a gamble, because the boom may 
peter out; but to buy in a town whose 
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past history proves that it has qualities 
that attract homeseekers is not a gamble 
—it’s a cinch.” 

Plainfield is not only one of the biggest 
and most prosperous towns within easy 
distance of New York, but it is one of 
the most beautiful as well. It les at the 
foot of the Watchung mountains and is 
built on soil containing a large precentage 
of sand and gravel, which means that the 
ground practically drains itself. The air 
of this locality is said to be decidedly 
beneficial in pulmonary complaints, one 
of the highest New York authorities on 
these diseases having described Plainfield 


At the Junction of Sycamore and Willow Avenues, Plainfield 


asia, bie *Coloratio=o1 they .bast.. “lhe 
residential part of the city is beautifully 
laid out, the broad avenues being shaded 
with magnificent trees and flanked by 
the lawns and flower beds with which 
residents of Plainfield delight to surround 
their homes. The houses, themselves, are 
attractive and comfortable, possessing all 
modern improvements, and the neighbor- 
ing country is delightfully picturesque. 
Plainfield is the center of a rapidly 
growing section of which North Plain- 
field and Netherwood form a part and of 
which Fanwood and Scotch Plains—ten 
minutes distant by trolley—are virtually 


Watchung Avenue, near 7th Street, Plainfield 
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suburbs, though politically they are dis- 
tinct communities. For New York busi- 
ness men, thousands of whom have their 
homes here, one of the principal attrac- 
tions of Plainfield is the ease with which 
it can: besfeached: caste express: trains 
are run by the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey between New York and Plainfield, 
enabling one to reach the uptown and 
downtown business centers of the metro- 
polis by way of the West Twenty-third 
street, and Liberty street ferries in less 
than an hour. There is hardly any busi- 
ness section or shopping district that can- 
not be reached in a few minutes’ walk 
from one or another of these stations. 
The actual running time from New York 


Types of Plainfield Homes 


to Plainfield is forty-five minutes. There 
are more than forty trains each way 
daily, running during the busy hours, 
night and morning, from fifteen to thirty 
minutes apart. One of the features of this 
train service are the luxuriously ap- 
pointed club cars patronized by bankers, 
brokers and men of affairs generally 
who wish to talk over business matters 
on their way to the city, or to enjoy a 
rubber of whist while on the way home. 

Some idea of the metropolitan char- 
acter of Plainfield may be obtained by 
a perusal of the following list of public 
and private institutions possessed by the 
city. This is not a full list by any means 
but only attempts to set forth 


SOME OF THE” THINGS PLAINFIELD POSSHSsis: 


Two national banks, a savings bank, a 
trust company, and building and loan associa- 
tions. 

A public library and art gallery. 

A magnificently equipped hospital recently 
erected at a cost of more than $80,000, volun- 
tarily subscribed by residents of Plain- 
field. 

Thirty churches and numerous missions rep- 
resenting all religious denominations. 

Eight school houses with classes graded 
from primary to high school. The report of 
the local Board of Education shows an en- 
rollment of nearly 3,000 pupils and a corps of 
instructors numberng 74, Plainfield spends 
nearly $100,coo a year for educational pur- 
poses, this single item constituting more than 
two-fifths of the city’s annual expenditure. 
The city has also two business colleges and 
a number of excellent private. schools. 

Nine hotels:. ‘and innumerable boarding 
houses where comfortable accommodations 
may be obtained at moderate rates. 

Nearly a score of social and athletic clubs 


and numerous fraternal societies including 
several Masonic lodges. 

A militia organization, forming Company K 
of the 2nd Regiment, National Guard of New 
Jersey. 

Municipal police and fire departments and 
an efficient Board of Health. 

Over forty miles of macadamized streets 
within the city limits and nearly the same 
number of miles of sewers. Plainfield spends 
nearly $50,000 a year-on street improvements 
and sewer extension. 

Four lines of trolley cars reaching all parts 
of the citv and extending to nearby towns. 

Two daily and three weekly newspapers. 

A monevy-order post office with free delivery 
service for the city and rural free delivery 
routes covering 65 miles daily. The stamp 
sales at the Plainfield post office exceed $50.000 
a year which is more than double that of some 
other towns of equal or even greater popula- 
tion. This is a fair indication of Plainfield’s 
commercial activity. 

Plainfield has in addition telephone and tele- 
graph, electric lights and gas. 
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It will be seen from the foregoing that 
Plainfield is not only a real city, but a 
thoroughly modern city. This, however, 
need not deter the homeseeker who wants 
the quiet and comfort that a country 
home affords, for Plainfield has not per- 
mitted its municipal improvements to 
banish the beauties of nature that have 
ever been one of its most attractive fea- 
fures;  In= the residential: “sections the 
streets present long vistas of green lawns 
and massive shade trees. The houses for 
the mast part stand well back from the 
street, with ample spaces between each 
dwelling so that air and sunlight have 
free access to all the living rooms. 
Through the center of the town Green 
Brook meanders down to mingle its 
waters with those of Bound Brook, be- 
yond Dunellen, emptying finally into the 
Raritan river south of the town of Bound 
Brook. North of the city are the Wat- 
chung mountains and in all directions ex- 


tend magnificent roads, flanked by sunny 
fields or shady woodlands, fragrant with 
the soothing balsam of the pines. 

On its social side Plainfield is no less 
attractive. It boasts of a theater and 
innumerable clubs, prominent among 
which are the Park Club, the Cedar 
Brook Tennis Club, Plainfield Country 
Club, Plainfield Camera Club, and the 
Watchung Hunt Club. Two of the clubs 
named have excellent golf links and a 
number of them maintain comfortable 
club houses of their own. Others have 
their homes in the handsomely appointed 
Casino which is the scene of receptions, 
dances, card parties and private theatri- 
cals almost nightly during the social sea- 
son. 

Such is Plainfield, and if its residents 
sometimes describe it as the Queen of 
Suburban Towns, surely there is much 
to iustifv the title. 


“In the Residential Section the Streets Present Long Vistas of Green Lawns and Massive Shade Trees 


Pavements 


Stern and unyielding as some natures are— 
Perfect in polish and precise in poise— 
They seem to glory in the clash and jar, 
In all the tense and immelodious noise. 


What wonder, as I tread them day by day, 
Passing upon ‘life’s multivaried round, 

My spirit yearns for quiet paths of clay, 
The springy feel of mossy woodland ground! 
—Clinton Scollard in Munsey’s Magazine. 
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By JOHN 


Children 


T is a trite but true saying 
that as the twig is bent the 
tree inclines. The moral 
and religious training of 
children, the influence of 
the home life, are each im- 
portant factors in shaping 

the character of a child, but an equally 

important factor is environment. The 
careful instruction of parent or teacher 
loses much of its effect if the child min- 
gles at school and on the street with 
companions that for one reason or an- 
other may be described as “undesirable.” 

Another adage, equally old and equally 

true, is that all work and no play makes 

Jack a dull.boy. And this applies to Jill 

also. A healthy boy or girl needs scope 

and opportunity for outdoor and indoor 
exercise. But where and how are the 
children of a crowded city like New 

York to play? I confess that I, for one, 

am unable to answer this question. 

There are municipal playgrounds, it is 

true, but they savor so much of the char- 

itable institution that they are generallv 
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Springtime in the Suburbs 


City and Suburb 


Z ROGERS 


frequented only by the children of the 
tenements. For 'the child of the moder- 
ately well-to-do flat dweller New York 
provides no playground except the 
street. 

The modern flat is built for childless 
people. In some of them children are 
prohibited; in others they are admitted, 
but always “at the owner’s risk.” There 
is no garret or attic like those in which 
the youngsters of the suburbs pass many 
pleasant hours on unpleasant days. 
There are no front yards or back yards. 
There is only the street and fire-escape. 
Twenty years ago New York.was a 
better place for children than it is to-day. 
Then there were vacant lots where the 
boys could play baseball, football, pris- 
oner’s base and other active games, 
while their sisters could divert them- 
selves with hoop and skipping rope and 
such mild games as puss-in-the-corner, 
étc; Nosday sthere=ares:practically2cno 
open lots in the city. Those that are 
not ‘already built upon have been en- 
closed by high board fences for the sake 
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of the revenue derived from leasing the 
space to advertisers, and the last play- 
ground of the city child is gone. 

How different are conditions in the 
suburbs! There the house that can be 
rented for a sum equivalent to the ren- 
tal of the average West side flat, or 
purchased outright on easy monthly pay- 
ments, is provided with a big, well 
lighted attic and is surrounded on all 


sides with a generous lawn. Within 
easy walking distance are meadows, 
woods and fields—fields that in the 


spring-time are bright with buttercups 
and daisies, and woods that teem with 
bird and animal life. On cold or rainy 
days what playroom can compare with 
the big attic up under the eaves. Usu- 
ally in suburban houses the attic room 
is left unfinished. Here one can drive 
nails without reproof and from the ex- 
posed beams: and rafters suspend a 
swing, or trapeze or flying rings. 

The suburban towns of New Jersey 
are noted for their excellent schools. 
Not the least of their advantages from 
the children’s point of view are the big, 
grassy playgrounds, compared to which 
the little asphalted court of the city 
school is but a prison yard. The school 
house being in nearly all cases within a 
few blocks of the child’s home in the 
suburbs, it is possible to run home for 
lunch at the noon recess which is another 
reason why youngsters prefer the sub- 


urban to the city school. Aside from these 
considerations the associations of the 
suburban child are apt to be better than 
those of the pupil of a New York public 
school. Any parent interested in verify- 
ing the truth of this assertion can easily 
do so by noting the two classes of chil- 
dren. In the city schools the children of 
all grades of social life are mingled be- 
cause you will find within the same 
school] district all classes of families. In 
the suburbs the families more nearly ap- 
proach the same social plane, and as a 
result the home life of one child is simi- 
lar to that of another and the danger of 
evil associations is practically eliminated. 

There is still another point to be con- 
sidered in regard to this matter of asso- 
ciation. While a child is young the 
careful parent endeavors to choose his 
associates with a view to guarding him 
against corrupting influences. As the boy 
approaches manhood, the parents wisely 
try to win for him associates who will 
be of value to him in after hfe. Many 
parents send their boys to college not 
only for an education but because they 
realize that among his classmates will 
be many who it will be helpful. for 
him to know when the time comes for 
him to embark on a business or pro- 
fessional career. The clannishness of 
college classmates is proverbial and 
to some extent this same identity of 
interest exists among the residents of 


} 


A Suburban School House 
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suburban towns. Perhaps I shall make 
my meaning clearer if I say that the op- 
portunities for making helpful acquaint- 
ances are much greater in the suburbs 
than in the city. The suburban church, 
the club, and the suburban train, on 
which the same people travel daily to 
and from the city, give rise to friend- 
ships that not infrequently lead to busi- 
ness associations of the most desirable 
kind. I recall the case of a young sub- 
urbanite, a lawyer, the son of people of 
modest means and without influence, 
whose rise in the world dates from the 
time that he became acquainted with a 
prominent Wall Street lawyer who re- 
sided in the same town and whose ac- 
quaintance he made on the train. ‘The 
older man being favorably impressed 
with the younger one finally offered him 
a position in his office and has made 
smooth for him a road that many an- 
other man of equal ability has found a 
rocky road to travel, simply because he 
has not been fortunate enough to find 
someone who could and would lend him 
a helping hand. To emphasize this 


point it is only necessary to ask: What 
opportunity would the young man re- 
ferred to have had if instead of traveling 
on a suburban train where people do be- 
come acquainted, he had passed his days 
traveling back and forth on the elevated 
or the subway 

All devoted parents wish their boys to 
embark on a business or professional 
career under the most favorable auspices. 
They wish their girls to marry well and 
happily. Aside from the fact that the 
suburban life is in every way more con- 
ducive to health and comfort for adults 
as well as children, it is undeniable that 
the social life of the suburban town pre- 
sents practical considerations to which 
no parent solicitous for the welfare of 
his offspring can close his eyes. 

Opportunity 1s said to knock once at 
every man’s door. I doubt it. My own 
opinion is that in the city she rings the 
bell of his flat and then turns away, af- 
frighted at the number of stairs she will 
have to climb. In the suburbs she sits 
with him on the club piazza and rides 
back and forth with him on the suburban 
train. 


Trying Out the New Boat 
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Loneliness of Women 


HERE is no loneliness so ag- 
| gravating as that of the 
ordinary woman who 
dwells in an apartment 
house in a great city, says 
the Brooklyn Eagle. Her 
isolation is more complete 
than that of the farmer’s 
wife ae lives miles removed from her 
nearest neighbor. The farmer’s wife 
may “hitch up” occasionally when the 
desire for sociability and neighborly con- 
verse seizes her, and drive over or across 
country and spend a few hours chatting 
with another woman whose life and en- 
vironment are similar to her own. What 
strength she receives from such sweet 
communion, what nectar to her lips 
parched with the monotonous routine is 
this cup of knowledge she gets which 
gives her a glimpse of life through an- 
other’s experience and eyes! Woman is 
by nature a sociable creature. She pines 
and wilts without this contact with those 
of her kind. When one gazes into the 
faces of many women met upon the street 
and in public places there is a feeling of 
suppression and chill in looking at the 
stern set visages. The look might be 
taken for dignity and reserve—it is sim- 
ply lack of contact with others—a with- 
drawing into one’s self. 

_The woman who lives in an apartment 
house for a year, or perhaps two, then 
changes her residence and locality at 
least every third year or so, and, the 
truth is, generally oftener, stands but 
small chance of establishing herself in a 
neighborhood: to the extent of making 
friends. She is always a transient being 
with all the disadvantages of a church- 
less, homeless member of the universe. 
This sounds rather severe as a plain 
statement, but traverse the different bor- 
oughs to-day and in various apartments 
will be found hundreds, yes, thousands of 
women who are living, or rather, exist- 
ing, raising children, keeping house with- 
out a friend or neighbor within reason- 
able calling distance and whose whole 
life is compassed by the small duties at- 
tendant upon husband and family. Such 
women depend almost entirely upon their 
husbands for entertainment and sociabil- 


in Apartment Houses 


ity. Husbands going out into the world 
of business bring back an atmosphere of 
active life, and this must compensate for 
their social inclinations and cravings. 

Especially is this loneliness in store for 
the woman who comes from a small town 
to take up her residence in the bustling 
city. Her accustomed familiar interest 
with those about her leads her to make 
advances toward all she meets. She en- 
deavors to know her neighbors who are 
separated from her by merely a thin 
wall or partition. She observes their 
every movement, knows when they come 
in and-go out, smiles encouragingly at 
them in the halls of the apartment, where, 
ten to one, she is passed brusquely by 
without so much as a nod, or the least 
evidence of recognition; then she, too, 
learns the way of the busy world and 
crawls back into her own lonely little 
self a wiser though sadder woman. 
However, even the girl who was born 
and raised in the city where she marries 
often loses her identity when she estab- 
lishes her own little domicile in a new 
locality far from the old faces; distances 
are great, and she returns but seldom to 
familiar scenes, and presently when she 
does go back she finds changes—new 
people—and she, too, becomes a wan- 
derer—unanchored. 

Many a woman longs for the days that 
her grandmother told of—the days when 
a woman slipped a shawl over her head 
and ran over the back way to her neigh- 
bor’s house to revel in the small talk 
of the community; gossip, some would 
call it; but, call it what one will, mere 
chit-chat without malice never did any 
one harm. It is a tonic to the nerves, 
and takes one away from one’s self— 
brings laughter to the lips and a glitter 
to the eye. It is far better than moping 
—and the blues; it is far better than, as 
Mrs. Wiggs says, getting sorry for one’s 
self. 


Well Equipped for Running 


“Isn't it awful,” remarked Growells, look- 
ing over his gas bill for the last quarter; 
sisn bait surprising how gas bills run up?” 

“Not so surprising,” replied Kidder, ‘“con- 
sidering how many thousand feet they have.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 
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A Coaching Party at Lakewood 


Lakewood: A Piney Paradise 


By RICHARD GRANVILLE 


IXTY miles south of New 
York, hemmed in on all 
sides by forests of fragrant 
pines, is Lakewood, one of 
the most famous winter re- 
sorts in this country. For 
the tired man or woman 

wishtul to obtain a respite from business 

cares or social duties, there is no place 
within easy reach of the metropolis that 


surpasses this restful little village 
among the pines. The great hotels 
with their glass enclosed  piazzas 
enable one here to bask in the 


sunshine daily, but even the outdoor 
temperature at Lakewood is seldom too 
cold for comfort, for the forests form an 
effective windbreak about the town and 
the sandy soil warms quickly under the 
genial rays of the sun. The temperature 
of New York City in winter is nearly 
always from five to ten degrees lower 
than that of Lakewood, though a jour- 
ney of only two hours separates the two 
places. 

Long before the visitor to Lakewood 
steps off the train at his destination the 
odor of the pines may be perceived, for 
the great pine belt of New Jersey is en- 
tered before Lakewood is reached. South 


of Lakewood the forest stretches for 
miles and miles so that one may drive 
all day on roads hemmed in by stately 
pines, or tramp the winding woodland 
trails covered with a soft carpet of fra- 
grant pine needles. Indeed, it is said 
to be the myriads of pines that make this 
section of New Jersey so healthful, and 
especially so beneficial to tired and ner- 
vous people. Those who have been vic- 
tims of insomnia and who have tested the 
virtues of the pine-needle pillow, can 
imagine how sound must be the sleep in- 
duced by the millions of pines that per- 
fume with their fragrant balsam the air 
of Lakewood. 

Because Lakewood has long been the 
resort of people of fashion many suppose 
that a sojourn here would unduly tax the 
resources of one of moderate means. 
This is far from being true. -In the 
village are many comfortable boarding 
houses where accommodations may be 
had from $2.00 a day upwards, while 
some of the great hotels make a five 
dollar a day rate to the transient guest. 
And there is this to be said of Lakewood 
hostelries that whether the rate be high 
or low the guest invariably gets his 
money’s worth. The art of entertain- 
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ment and of catering to the comfort of 
the outer and inner man has here been 
brought to the highest state of perfection, 
so much so that nowhere else will you 
find hotels superior to Lakewood’s best. 
This is not to be wondered at when one 
considers the many wealthy families who 
make their winter home at Lakewood. 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller owns a large 
tract of land here on which he has laid 
out a private golf course, and the beauti- 
ful estate known as Georgian Court, with 
its Italian gardens, golf links and polo 
field: is the property of Mr. George 
Gould. The registers of the leading 
hotels contain the names of leaders in the 
world of fashion, finance, art, literature 
and statescraft. 

The Lakewood season begins October 
first and ends about June first. Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas, New Year’s Day 
and Lincoln’s and Washington’s birth- 
days, find the hotels thronged with 
merry-makers but the great influx of 
visitors begins with Lent when society 
people bid farewell to the world of fash- 
ion and flock to Lakewood to rest. That 
is the dominant note of Lakewood—trest ; 
and yet there are plenty of amusements 
for those who prefer outdoor exercise to 
basking in the sunshine of glass-enclosed 
piazzas. Golf, polo, riding, driving, 
hunting and fishing are the principal 
daytime diversions of the pleasure seek- 
ers who frequent Lakewood, while at 
night there are dances, card parties and 
theatrical entertainments. One of the 
prettiest drives leads through the Cathe- 
dral Pines around Lake Camsaljo, a 
beautiful body of water some two and a 
half miles long. _Another popular drive 
is to Allaire, known as the Deserted Vil- 
lage. The following is a list of interest- 
ing points that can be visited in a drive 
of from one to four hours from Lake- 
wood. The usual charge for carriages is 
$1.50 for the first hour and $1.00 for each 
additional hour. 

Drive through the village, past Georgian Court 
and around Lake Carasaljo, 1 hour. 
To Pine Park, returning by Lake drive, about 

1% hours. 

To South Lakewood, 1% to 2 hours. 

To North Woods and Greenville, 14 to 2 
hours. 

To Allaire, the Deserted Village, 214 to 3 
hours. 


To Point Pleasant on the Jersey Coast, 2% 
to 3 hours. 


To Lakehurst, 2% to 3 hours. 
To Toms River, 2% to 3 hours. 
To Manasquan or Spring Lake, 3 to 4 hours. 
To Freehold or Asbury Park, about 4 hours. 
The golf course at Lakewood is one 
of the finest in the country and is the 
scene of many exciting match games. 
By reason of the mild climate the sport 
can be enjoyed here long after other links 
are snow-bound. The magnificent speed- 
way at Lakewood is much frequented by 
horsemen and the excellent roads in this 
vicinity attract to Lakewood many auto- 
mobile parties from New York and Phil- 
adelphia. 


By reason of its nearness to New York 
Lakewood offers exceptional opportuni- 
ties to families desirous of escaping the 
rigors of a winter in New York. The 
permanent inhabitants of the town num- 
ber between four and five thousand 
while the hotels and boarding houses 
afford accommodations for nearly as 
many more. For the “week ender” 
Lakewood offers an opportunity to spend 
a delightful Saturday afternoon and Sun- 
day out of town, sheltered from the cold 
blasts of winter by the murmuring pines 
of the forest primeval. 


Cathedral Drive—Lakewood 
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HIS is the time of year when 
in accordance with immem- 
orial usage people make 
good resolutions. ‘There is 
no good reason why good 
resolutions should not be 
made at any other time, but 

the beginning of a new year seems to be 

the most popular time for making them. 

No fault can be found with any custom 

that induces us to contemplate the errors 

and extravagances committed in times 
past and encourages us to resolve to avoid 
them in the future; but New Year reso- 
lutions are too often of a negative char- 
acter. We resolve that we will not here- 
after do something that we have been in 
the habit of doing. How much better it 
would be if all our resolutions were posi- 
tive ones. How much better it would be, 
for instance, if instead of resolving to 
dispense with the little luxuries, people 
would resolve to acquire that prime nec- 
essity—a home of one’s own. In this 
case the smaller resolutions are included 
in the greater.- Once get at-frmly fixed 
in your mind that the man who pays 
rent for ten years pays to his landlord 
the value of the house occupied, and the 
desire to own your own home will soon 
lead to a lopping off of unnecessary ex- 
penses. Resolutions made with no par- 
ticular object in view are seldom kept, 
but once the home-ownership idea takes 


possession of a man or woman it is won- 
derful how tenacious it becomes, and 
how many little economies are effected, 
all of which bring nearer the day when 
the “renter” will be liberated from the 
monthly tribute that now eats up from a 
quarter to a third of his annual income. 
Home-ownership is easy of accomplish- 
ment with the.aid of a building and loan 
association, and nowhere easier than in 
New Jersey where comfortable homes 
within thirty minutes to an hour’s ride 
of New York may be had for from 

2,500 upwards. A payment of from 
$500 to $1,000 will often enable one to 
enter into possession of the property and 
the balance can be paid in easy monthly 
installments. “Well begun is half done” 
and the way to begin to own a home is 
to resolve now, at the beginning of the 
new year, that before the dawn of 1908 
you will be housed in a home of your 
own. 


‘b 


It is a curious fact that the State of 
New Jersey which is deservedly famous 
for its many inland and seashore summer 
resorts is also much frequented in the 
wintertime by people desirous of escap- 
ing the rigors or a Northern winter. 
Many people cannot understand why 
Atlantic City, for instance, which is the 
Mecca of thousands in the summer 
should also attract almost as many plea- 
sure-seekers and health-seekers in the 
winter. Atlantic City is only about two 
degrees of latitude south of New York 
City and yet the mean temperature in 
winter averages ten degrees higher, 
while in the summer time the tempera- 
ture of Atlantic City is much cooler 
than that: /of “New. York’: sUhateiimis 
cooler in summer none will question, 
but, this being the case, why is it warmer 
in winter? The answer may be found 
in an essay by a physician who for many 
years has made climatic conditions a 
study. The essay in question also ex- 
plains why a journey of a little more 
than a hundred miles is so beneficial to 
those whose health has been undermined 
by long continued residence in a great 
city. It is not necessary to go to Europe, 
nor to Florida. nor to California to ob- 
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tain that “change of climate” that is so 
_ often recommended by physicians. 


“A natural desire for the preservation 
and restoration of health in the main, 
propelling influence at work as the cause 
of this general search after a new climate 
or new scenes, differing in character 
from those of the usual place of resi- 
dence,’ says our essayist. “What, then, 
is this subtle combination of influences 
known by the name of climate,” he asks, 
and answers his own query thus: 


4 


The elements of climate are air, tempera- 
ture, humidity, barometic pressure, light, elec- 
tricity, soil and configuration of the ground; 
while the climate of any given place is also 
modified by its latitude, altitude, proximity to 
or distance from the sea or large bodies of 
water, length of the day, direction of the pre- 
vailing winds, and nature of the vegetation. 

The most important element in climate is 
the air. Air in its pure state consists of one 
volume of oxygen and four volumes of nitro- 
gen, but many impurities enter into it, the 
chief of which are: carbonic acid, the product 
of combustion; ammonia and its compounds, 
the product of organic decomposition; or- 
ganic impurities; dust, smoke and _ micro- 
organisms. 

A desirable climate is one in which a large 
proportion of the time may be spent in the 
open air, in amusements and exercise, such as 
driving, riding, walking, gunning, fishing, boat- 
ing, bathing, yachting and botanizing, which 
occupy the mind pleasantly, while the physical 
exercise, if used wisely and in moderation 
will stimulate the functions of the respiratory 
and digestive organs and skin, and prove gen- 
erally beneficial in effect. It has been esti- 
mated that when a man walks, at the sea level, 
at the rate of three miles an hour, he inspires 
three times as much air as when in a state ot 
rest. 

Sometimes a portion of the oxygen of the 
air exists in the form of ozone. This occurs 
where the air-is purest, as on the sea, in high 
altitudes, and pine ‘forests. 

The soil has a marked influence upon the 
humidity, temperature and purity of the lower 
strata of the air. Clay is the most bibulous 
form of soil as it absorbs an equal weight of 
water; sand the driest as-it absorbs. but 
about one-third of its weight and soon loses 
even that. 

Climate is also modified by nearness to the 
sea or any great body of water. Water ab- 
sorbs heat to a greater depth and radiates it 
more slowly than the land; hence the sea is 
a great storehouse of heat. It tends to pro- 
duce mildness and equability in the climate 
of the adjacent land, as in the summer its at- 
mosphere is cooler. than that of the land be- 
cause it radiates its heat more slowly, while 
in winter the sea air is warmer than that of 
the land for the same reason. 


We may see from this that Atlantic 
City’s boast of being a health resort, par 
excellence, is founded on a sound scien- 
tific basis. Its mild, equitable climate is 
due to the moderating influences of the 
Atlantic Ocean, while the sandy nature 
of the soil greatly reduces the humid- 
ity that is found in localities where the 
earth 1s composed in great part of clay. 
The pine forests that fringe the main 
land back of Atlantic City also contribute 
their quota to the salubrity of the climate 
—a condition which exists also at Lake- 
wood, the only other famous winter re- 
sort north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


ab 
The Port o’ Dreams 


It is just beyond the sky-line 
With its poppy-fields of rest 
Where the day’s storm-bewildered shallop 
Drops its anchor in the west, 
Where a silent sea of saffron 
Stretches inland toward the streams 
That go glimmering down the valleys 
Of the purple port o’ dreams. 


In the far-off gloom behind it 
Earth’s dusky bound’ry lies, 
And a step beyond its outpost 
The hills of heaven rise; 
So near that in the glory 
Of their mystic haze it seems 
That the dear dead walk beside us 
In the peaceful port o’ dreams. 


Oh, strange and wondrous country, 
Hiding close the goals of life, 
Who wins to thee brings courage 
For the long, dull march’s strife, 
And the prisoner of living 
Hope’s freedom pledge redeems 
In thine endless, boundless radiance, 
Oh, blissful port o’ dreams. 


We have called thee Heart’s Desire, 
Or the Island of the Blest, 

And the Land of Finished Stories, 
Oh, dreamland in the west. 

Yet every heart’s the bound’ry 
Of thy soul-reposing beams— 

Art thou hope or love or heaven, 
Oh happy port o’ dreams? 


Sail away, oh, weary-hearted, 
To the bayous of release, 
Leive the drums o’ life behind you 
At the harbor bar of peace. 
Come to anchor off the headlands 
Where the light of heaven gleams 
In the haven where ye would be 
Past the purple port o’ dreams. 
Army and Navy Journal. 
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Items of Interest 


Rireclient Cough’ ® ex cellentiac ough 
candy, says the Washington 
Candy Evening Star, can be made of 
slippery elm, flaxseed and sugar. Soak a gill 
of whole flaxseed in a cup of boiling water. 
In another cup put broken bits of slippery elm 
bark until it is full. -Cover this also with half 
a pint of boiling water and let it stand for two 
hours. Strain the flaxseed and slippery elm 
through a thin muslin cloth and save the liquid. 
Add a pound and a half of granulated sugar to 
it. Boil this syrup for ten minutes. Add 
juice of lemons and boil until it forms candy. 
Test it from time to time by dropping a little 
in cold water. The moment it is done pour it 
on white paper, spread on biscuit tins and let 
it remain on the stove a few moments, Before 
it hardens crease it with a knife so that it 
may easily be broken into lozenge shaped 
candies. 


People with a fondness for 
figures will be interested 
in the following compila- 
tion showing the distances traveled afoot by 
the average man in a lifetime. “It is a little 
difficult to fix the average mileage per day of 
the ordinary man,’ says the statistician who 
has endeavored to figure it out, “but it is safe 
to say that every man walks at least two 
miles daily, if only in stirring about his room 
or office. If a man lives to be thirty years 
old he will walk twenty-one thousand nine 
hundred miles. The three-miles-a-day man 
will cover over thirty-two thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty. The man who believes in 
a daily constitutional of five miles will walk 
fifty-four thousand seven hundred and fifty 
miles. The circumference of the earth is 
twenty-four thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-nine miles. If a man walks two miles 
a day he will find, after he has walked for 
thirty years, he would still have some dis- 
tance to walk in order to complete the cir- 
cuit of the globe. 

“Walking three miles a day he will go 
around the world once and have a neat mar- 
gin besides. The five-miles-a-day man will 
walk around twice and have a few thousand 
odd miles to his credit. 

“At forty this man will have made three 
trips, and at sixty his pedometer will indicate 
one hundred and nine thousand five hundred 
miles, which means that he will have walked 
around the earth four times and he will still 
have about two thousand miles to the good 
on the fifth trip.” 


Man’s Mileage 


Th releenar ee is regarded as un- 
ucky y a great many 
Unlucky Number people who claim that they 
are not superstitious about other things, says 

The Scrap Book. The origin of the supersti- 

tion is very generally sunposed to be the 

“Last Supper,’ at which the Lord and His 

Twelve Apostles were present. As a matter 

of history, the belief in the ‘hoodoo’ ante- 


dates Christianity by centuries. Norse my- 
thology deemed it unlucky to sit down thirteen 
at a banquet table, because at such a feast in 
the Valhalla, Loki, the spirit of evil and the 
god of strife, once intruded. The Turks so 
dislike the number that the word indicating 
it has become almost expunged from their vo- 
cabulary. The Italians never use it in mak- 
ing up their lotteries, and in Paris no house 
bears the number; and there is in existence 
there a profession the members of which 
make their living attending dinner parties in 
order to make the fourteenth at table. 

At a discussion of superstitions recently one 
young man ventured the remark that he knew 
of hundreds of buildings in New York that 
had no thirteenth story. 

“How is that?” he was asked.” 

“They are only twelve stories high,’ was 
the reply. 

Nevertheless, there are several skyscrapers 
in the metropolis in which the number thir- 
teen is skipped both in numbering the floors 
and in numbering the rooms. The Kuhn- 
Loeb Building, at the corner of Pine and 
William Streets, is an example, and the build- 
ing at the corner of William and Wall Streets 
has a twelfth floor and a fourteenth floor, but 
no floor in between. 


Raising Flowers That the raising of cut 
Weisre Crees flowers under glass is a 
profitable business for the 
suburbanite to engage in is the opinion of a 
writer in Suburban Life, who has, himself, 
tried it. “It is not in working for others, but 
on his own account (he says) that a young 
man will make a competency. Having de- 
cided that he has sufficient capital to make a 
modest start for himself, a place must be 
rented or built. Greenhouse business oppor- 
tunities are constantly being advertised, and 
sometimes real bargains can be had. As a 
rule, however, the wisest plan is to buy a 
piece of land conveniently near a city, or at 
least within convenient shipping facilities of 
it, and build an up-to-date greenhouse. With.- 
one greenhouse as a starter, many fine estab- 
lishments have been built’ up. 

The three great flower specialties to-day, in 
order of commercial importance, are roses, 
carnations and violets. The most popular 
flower with florists is the carnation, and many 
hundreds grow practically nothing else, as it 
is of easier culture than the rose and violet, 
and blooms the whole year. The raising of 
choice new varieties has proved profitable of 
late years, and thousands of dollars have been 
paid for the stock of some of the choicest 
sorts. 

Roses occupy an enormous area of glass, 
and there are great opportunities in the field 
of hybridization. Violets are in flower some 
six months in the year, and many grow noth- 
ing else. 

The area of glass increases every year in 
America. People demand more and more lux- 
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uries in the form of flowers, plants, fruits and 
‘vegetables grown under glass. Vast as_ the 
greenhouse business has now become, it 1s 
still comparatively in its infancy; millions of 
feet of glass more are being planned and the 
end is not yet. There are still as many 
chances to make money in the business as 
there were twenty years ago, in spite of 
croakers to the contrary. I have always 
found greenhouse work very healthful; it is 
exhausting at times, but so are all other call- 
ings. There is considerable worry and much 
hard work necessary, but for the intelligent, 
patient, steady hard-working and persistent 
man, it will ensure a good livelihood, his own 
home and an independence which few other 
callings could give him. 


You Can Guess What ‘He Said 


Some women are awfully considerate, says 
the New York Globe. One in this class 
entered a fish store in Harlem yesterday, 
asked the price per pound of smelts, and 
ordered half a pound. 

“Would you mind cleaning them for me?” 
she asked. 

The fish dealer complied. 

“By the way,’ the considerate woman re- 
marked after the performance, ‘would you 
mind taking the bones out?” 

The fish dealer looked a bit dazed, but re- 
tired behind the ice box and got busy. Finally 
he handed over the smelts, clean and boneless, 
as the result of ten minutes’ labor. 

“Thank you so much,” said his customer. 
“You see, my pet cat won’t eat smelts if they 
have any bones.” 

Then the considerate woman drifted out 
and the fish dealer—he merely said things. 


Oculist to the Cook 


Hubert—Well, Maurice, art thou still one 
of the unemployed? 

Maurice—Not I, forsooth! I’ve got an ap- 
pointment as oculist to a cook. 

Hubert—What d’yer mean laddie? 
a cook want an oculist for? 

Maurice—Te pick the eyes outer taties.— 

Ally Sloper’s Half Holiday. 
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CAREY PRESS 


6=8-10 EAST 13th St. 


PRINTERS OF 


HIGH-CLASS 
MAGAZINES 
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GALENA-SIGNAL OiL CO 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Sole manufacturers of the celebrate] GALENA. COACH, 
ENGINE and CAR OILS, and SIBLEY’S PERFEC- 
TION VALVE and SIGNAT. OILS. QUARANTEE COST per 
thousand miles for from one to five years, when conditions 
warrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an organ- 
ization of skilled railway mechanics of wide and varied 
experience. Services of experts furnished free of charge to. 
patrons interested in the economical use of oils. 


STREET RAILWAY LUBRICATION A SPECIALTY, 


GALENA RAILWAY SAFETY OIL. 


Made especially for usein Headlights. ab, Classification 
and Jail-lights. and for Switch and Semophore Lamps, 
Burns equally well withthe]: ng time as with theone day 
burner, with or without chimn y, as the burner requires. 
Is pure water white in color; high fire test; low cold tet 
and spiend d gravity. Please write to home office for fur- 
ther particulars 
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CHARLES MILLER, President 
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The Sleigh Ride 


Whenever there is a great plenty of snow, 
there is an abundance of sleighing, and, con- 
sequently, an abundance of misery. There is 
nothing in which our people so persistently 
labor to deceive themselves as in the matter 
of sleighing. The opera is nothing to it. If 
there is not much snow, everybody is sorry; 
if there is plenty, everybody is glad. And 
yet it is safe to say, that not one in twenty 
who go sleighing enjoy it. We deceive each 
other; we deceive ourselves. A young man 
hires a horse and sleigh, and gives his girl 
a ride. It is a pleasure-trip, without doubt: 
in fact, it is useless to dispute it. His mother 
wants him to wear a cap which can be drawn 
down over his ears, and to tie a comforter 
about his neck, and put on two pair of pants, 
and a small shawl under his coat, and a pair 
of mittens over his gloves; but he does not 
do it. He even feels offended at the sugges- 
tion and becomes a trifle irritable under the 
advice. She is a good mother; but she is well 
along in years, and doesn’t understand the 
proprieties of things. He understands them. 
He is not going after a load of wood: he is 
going on a pleasure-excursion with one who 
is very dear to him; and, if he should appear 
comfortable rather than stylish, he might lose 
her favor forever. This is a serious reflection. 
So he dons a silk hat and a pair of light 
gloves, and trusts the entire protection of his 
throat to a stand-up shirt-collar. And she— 
how does she prepare for the ride? She, too, 
has a mother—a thoughtful old body, but so 
far, so very far, behind the age! And this 
mother takes a hearty interest in the ride. 
She suggests a quilted hood for her daugh- 
ter’s head, and a pair of warm home-made 
mitts for her hands, and a wealth of tippets 
for her neck and body. She even persists in 
these things, and is honestly horrified at what 
she calls the temerity of going without them. 
But her daughter is not going to do it. She 
is not going to appear to him like a mummy. 
How it would look! So she puts on her Sunday 
hat with its bright colors, and some lace 
around the neck, and a pair of kids on her 
hands. And so they start off, leaving the 
mother half paralyzed with horror on the 
door-step, with her arms full of comfortable 
woolens. But they present a fine appearance: 
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there is no doubt of that. The horse dashes 
along at a rapid pace; the bells sound mer- 
rily; and the handsome sleigh and the bright- 
colored robes combine to make a pleasant pic- 
ture to outsiders. The couple are out for a 
sleigh-ride, and they must enjoy it. He is 
very happy. His fingers feel like stove-legs; 
his feet ache with the cold; his nose and ears 
are batteries of sharp, tingling sensations; the 
play of his mouth has been crippled by the 
action of the biting air; and his spine appears 
to have been turned into a race-course for 
the special purpose of displaying the speed in 
a polar wave. 

Everybody goes sleigh-riding. There is a 
peculiar fascination in it. She feels this as 
they glide along. It makes her very happy. 
the action of the weather. Her nose has 
become a deep carmine at the tip; her lips 
are livid, her eyes set, her cheeks icy; the 
kidded hands are stiff with the cold, and the 
kidded feet are benumbed beyond all recov- 
ery. Chills chase wildly along the nerve- 
centers of their bodies; and their faces are 
teppered with hardened snow and other things 
thrown up by the flying heels of the horse. 
Such happiness! such joy! such exhilaration! 
People moving along on the walks observe 
them with envious eyes, while the keen air 
through which they are rushing is perforat- 
ing them with a million sharp darts. They 
don’t talk much now: their joy is too great 
for utterance, perhaps. At any rate, a silence 
falls upon them; and he is aware, when he 
attempts to say anything, that his mouth 
threatens to slop all over his face, and stay 
there; and, when she attempts to laugh, it 
seems as if the lower half of her head was 
about to come off, and slip into the bottom of 
the s!eigh, and be lost among the robes. This 
is an unhappy thought: but sleigh-riding 
seems to be the right thing to do; and they 
are doing it. And then—and this is really 
the cream of the fun—they both appear well; 
that is, there is nothing bungling or awkward 
in their appearance; they look stylish. And 
so they ride, and ride, and ride; and when 
they get back, and she stumbles into the 
house, and he reels into the stable and hands 
over the five dollars with his petrified fingers, 
there is something massive about their joy.— 
Danbury News. 
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FOUR TUNNELS DONE! MORE TO COME! 


1908 WILL BE TOO LATE 


TO BUY AT PRESENT PRICES in the Suburban Zone! 


BUNEAN © Ww: 


AND MAKE 100% BY 1908 
AT WATCHUNG VIEW, BOUND BROOK 
We have the best building sites in N. J. We have 4 fine lots $120 each; 7 at 


$100; 3 at $65; a few at $70 to $100. 


Terms as low as $1.25 per week. 


IN- 


VEST NOW AND MAKE MONEY WHILE YOU SLEEP. Write, call, 
’phone, TO-DAY for Free Tickets, Maps, and Information. 


LAND AND LIBRARY CO. 


24 PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK 
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& [Che Columbia Urn | e 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Restaurant 
¥ and Oyster Parlor 


180 LIBERTY ST. Ano 135-137 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 
ONE BLOCK FROM LIBERTY ST. FERRY 


Telephone, 1970 John 


Gibb Bros. & Moran 
PRINTERS 


45 to 51 Rose Street 
New York City 


HANEMAAYER & MEYER, Proprietors 
Telephone 3709 Cortlandt 


Our Specialty—Coffee and Tea drawn from 
our patented Columbia Urn 


of the United States and Canada.’’ 


Pubjisher ‘‘Gibb’s Travelers’ Route and Reference Book 
Office, Salesroom 


and Restaurant Open Day and Night 
STATIONERS BLANK BOOK & 
LITHOGRAPHERS PRINTERS MANUFACTURERS 
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Reading Car Wheel Co. The Guerber Engineering Co. 
READING, PA. &, STRUCTURAL STEEL WORK &. 
? : 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 
| CHILLED CAST IRON | 


GENERAL MACHINE WORK 
Lows CAR WHEELS Sok Office and Works, Bethlehem, Pa 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF STEAM Telephone, 843 John 
RAILROAD SERVICE THE ROCKLAND LAKE dg 
HoH HEWITE BUFFALO TRAP ROCK CO. 
President Nea Trap Rock for Macadamizing, 


Concreting and Ballast 2@ « 
135 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK 


TheSafety Car Heating 


AND 
Lighting Company 
160 BROADWAY NW YORK 
IS ALL Ric HT s | CAR LIGHTING by the Pintsch System 
JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., Ltd. CAR HEATING by Steam Jacket System of 


hot water circulation. Re- 


43 Broadway, New York 
ARTHUR J. BILLIN, U. S. Manager. 


turn and direct steam systems 


AUTOMATIC STEAM COUPLERS 


ae Rs N. &); TITUS ASBURY PARK 
Sher eee VICI NI Tey 
Room 7, Asbury Park and cean Grove Bank Building, Asbury Park, N. J. 
PROPERTIES FOR EXCHANGE 
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A Subtle Distinction 


John Fiske, the historian, was once in- 
terrupted by his wife, who complained that 
their son had been very disrespectful to some 
neighbors. Mr. Fiske called the youngster 
into his study. 

“My boy, is it true that you called Mrs. 
Jones a fool?” 

The boy hung his head. “Yes, father.” 

“And did you call Mr. Jones a worse fool?” 

Yes athets 

Mr. Fiske frowned and pondered for a 
minute. Then he said: 

“Well, my son, that is just about the dis- 
tinction I should make.”’—Everybody’s Mag- 
azine. 


Western Wit 


When the late Senator Wolcott first went 
to Colorado he and his brother opened a law 
office at Idaho Springs under the firm name 
of “Ed Wolcott & Bro.” Later the partner- 
ship was dissolved. The future senator packed 
his few assets, including the sign that had 
hung outside of his office, upon a burro and 
started for Georgetown, a mining town 
farther up in the hills. Upon his arrival he 
was greeted by a crowd of miners who criti- 
cally surveyed him and his outfit. One of 
them, looking first at the sign that hung over 
the pack, then at Wolcott, and finally at the 
donkey, ventured : 

“Say, stranger, which of you is Ed?’— 
Everybody's Magazine. 


Itisn’t only “just as 
easy” to do things 
by telephone 

IT IS 


EASIER, 
CHEAPER, 


AND QUICKER. 


Have you one? 
Call nearest Contract Office 


for full information. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
Contract Offices : Telephone Nos: 


15 Dey St. 9010 Cortlandt 
11I5eWes 38th: St 9040 38th 

129 -W ..125th St. 9000 Morningside 
616 E. 150th St. 9020 Melrose 


AKEWOOD 
for GOLF 24 


REACHED ONLY BY 


New JERSEY CENTRAL 


Pol NUE Gaia laipNER eS 
Bok’ Soe EO SE EES 
EXCLUSIVE PATRONAGE 


@ BOOKLET ON APPLICATION TO 
W.C. HOPE, GENERAL PASSENGER 
AGENT ~® 143 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY. Gouanunes 
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HOTEL DENNIS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Noted for its choice location with an unobstructed ocean view; for the liberality of its 
appointments and careful service. Handsome fireproof addition of 100 rooms with 
private baths, containing hot and cold sea water. Open all the year. 


WALTER J. BUZBY. 


The Most Economical 


Results are ALWAYS obtained by using “THATCHER” 
Steam or Hot Water Heaters. 


They are constructed upon a Heating Reputation of over 56 


years, and possess many original fuel saving features. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THATCHER FURNACE CO. 


110-116 Beekman St. New York MADE IN NEWARK 


9 e That Imparts a Finer Flavor to 
ordadon 8 DI LP) martini COCKTAILS & 
than you have ever known before iE 
Ask for GORDON’S the next time you order at the Club, Hotel, or Cafe. f= 
> 
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AMONG THE PINES OF 


LAKEWOOD. > NEW JERSEY 


A Fashionable and Healthful Fall and Winter Resort 


THE LAUREL HOUSE 


NOW OPEN 


A. J. Murphy, Manager 


The Laurel-in-the-Pines 
NOW OPEN 


Frank F. Shute, Manager 


maintained, and the special patronage they have entertained for the long term of years, since 
the inception of LAKEWOOD AS A RESORT. 


These hotels are well known throughout the Country, for the high standard of excellence 
Reached by the New Jersey Central Railroad. 


Oven all the Year, 


Ocean Avenue House 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Rates one dollar per day and up 
N. V. GRAVATT 


McCue é Beecroit Bot ueaieblee 


First-class Accommodations for Private Horses, Carriages, 
etc., etc. Carriages of every description and Traps of all the 
latest styles. Safe Horses for Ladies’ Driving. Competent 
coachmen in every style of livery at short notice and reason- 
able rates. Four-in-hand Brakes, Tandems amd Sabdle Horses, 
MONTHLY TT UsRON-OLULTS A SoPsE CASAS wie Ys 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Laurel House and Laurel-in-the-Pines Stables 


Lakewood, N. J. Telephone 9. Open all the year. Two minutes walk from the 


INSULA AVENUE, SEABRIGHT, N. J. Telephone 20 Depot and Post Office Presy eee 
@ Plants, Vines, 
f Roots, Cali- 


fornia Privet, Garden Tools, Spray Pumps, Spray Mixtures, etc. Catalog with 
valuable Spraying Chart free. High grade Stock, low prices. Arthur J. 


Collins, Box 406, Moorestown, N. J. 


No Cause for Worry 


Two Irish farmers who had not seen each 
other for a long time met ata fair. They 
had a: lot-of- things to, tell each other.; “Sure, 
it’s married I am,” said Murphy. “You don't 
tell “meso,” said -Moran™. < Harx,-syes, “said 
Murphy; “and I’ve got a fine, healthy bhoy 
which the neighbors say is the very picture 
of me.” 

At this juncture in the talk Moran looked 
for a moment at Murphy, who was not, to say 
the least, remarkab'e for his good looks, and 
then said, “Och, well, what’s the harum so 
long as the child’s healthy?”—The Search 
Light. 


Pleasant Reading 


A Representative in Congress from the 
West tells of an amusing request which he 
received from one of his constituents. ‘Dear 
General,” the letter said, “for a long time you 
have failed to send me any bound volumes 
containing eulogies of dead members of the 
House. If convenient, please remember me 
in this respect, for there is nothing that I 
enjoy more than reading obituaries of dead 
Congressmen.” —Harper’s Weekly. 
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=N\ Poultry Supplies 
4 We keep everything 

in the Poultry Line 
\ —Fencing, Feed, In- 
! 4 cubators, Live Stock, 
— — Brooders—anything— 
it’s our business. Call or let us send 
ou our Illustrated Catalog it’s free. 

xcelsior Wire & Poultry Supply _Co., 

Dept. 8S, 26-28 Vesey St, New York. & 
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GALEN HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Hotel and Sanatorium 


New Stone Brick and Steel Building. 
With every convenience, including the 
most elaborate bath equipment on the 
Coast. MWHydriatic and Electrical. 


3 F.L. YOUNG 


GENERAL MANAGER 


BOOKLET 
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Coal and Iron National Bank 


Liberty and West Streets, New York 


Most Convenient for New Jersey Customers 


Safe Deposit Boxes at $5 per annum 


Chartered 1812 


NATIONAL STATE BANK 


OF ELIZABETH. 


HON. JOHN KEAN, President, 
JULIAN, H. KEAN, Vice-President, 
JAMES MAGUIRE, Cashier, 
J.-F. NEWCOMB, Ass’t Cashier. 


Capital Stock . = . $375,000.00 
Surplus = = = $375,000.00 


Three per cent interest paid on Savings Deposits 
All Deposits payable on demand without no- 
tice. Safe Deposit Boxes forrent, Sells 


Capital, =- - - = $350,000 "fers of Credit available in all parts 
Shareholders’ Liability, - - 350,000 Geers Pe tacsss ac 
Surplus, eae ‘ 2 350,000 = gies 
Undivided Profits - 3 = 350,000 


Bees en ee 
@ a 8 
° 
¢ First National Bank ¢ ALLENTOWN 
e : 
$ rant aMsoy, W. 2 3|| NATIONAL BANK 
e 
¢ Capital $100,000.00 Earned Surplus $100,000.00 @ Allentown, Pa. 
e 
¢ Se RTE RED Due ue): 189? q CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $1,768,500.00 
¢ HAMILTON FISH KEAN, President, .) 
rs HARRY CONARD, Cashier. @ 
e 4 Interest Paid on Time Deposits 
& SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT e 
rs Interest paid on balances, subject to cheque ¢ Accounts Solicited 
e é 


02} 0 OOS oH2]eH0G2G09e90q 


Every Train a 
Two-Hour Train 


From 7 a.m.to6p. m. 


To PHILADELPHIA 


eV eA 
New Jersey Central 


Train Every Hour 
on the Hour 


Leave W. 23d St. 10 minutes before the hour \ 
StationsWEST 23D ST, EXCELLENT _\ 
LIBERTY ST. DINING SERVICE \ 


Lakewood 
Trust Company 


Lakewood New Jersey 


CAPITAL - $50,000 
SEUCRIPAECUSS: $75,000 


Allows 3 per Cent. Interest on Deposits 
in Special Interest Department. 
| Safe Deposit Vaults Boxes $5.00 and 


upwards. 


Mechanics’ Trust Company of New Jersey 


BAYONNE, N. J. 
Clears through the New York Clearing House Interest paid on accounts subject to check 


Total Assets Over $4,000,000.00 


Savings Department Safe Deposit Vault 
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No Hope for Improvement 


Speaking of the crowded condition of New 
York City cars a writer in one of the mag- 
azines tells this story— “I was on my way 
home,” he says, “when I noticed standing 
near me a man hanging heavily on a strap. 
Even with the aid of the leather he was 
hardly able to keep his perpendicular position. 
Near him stood a little, frail old lady with a 
basket on her arm. She was having even 
greater difficulty in keeping her feet, as the 
car went about curves or suddenly started 
and stopped. The intoxicated man noticed 
the old lady, and his heart went out to her. 
At length he said to a large, fat man who 
occupied a whole cross seat that was intended 
to accommodate two: 

’Scuse me, shir, but zhis lady’s shatn’in up 
an’ you’ve got room f’r’r.’ 

The fat man paid no attention. 

Again, in his maudlin but earnest way, he 
called the selfish sitting man’s attention to the 
old lady’s predicament. 

No results. At last, a little impatiently, he 
shook the fat passenger’s shoulder and re- 
peated what he had previously said. At this 
the fat man turned and indignantly  re- 
marked. 

‘I wish you’d not disturb me, if you please. 
You’re drunk.’ 

‘Yesh,’ said the drunken man, reflectively, 
and cheerfully, ‘I know I’m drunk, but I’ll get 
over it. But you’re a damned hog an’ you'll 
nev git over it.” 


THE BEST PRINTING 


requires the best facilities—both 
men and material—for its execution. 
We have them. Our representative 
is in New York very frequently. 
May he not call on you? : 


GEORGE F. LASHER 
147 North Tenth Street - Philadelphia 


THE 
A.H. PUGH PRINTING CO. 
CINCINNATI 


The Best Equipped Establishment 
for Manufacture of Specialties 


We solicit jobs of numbering, gumming, 
perforating or bagmaking, pronounced 
difficult or impossible. 

We can do anything with paper if the job 
is sufficiently large to be worth our while. 


Plainfield Sanitarium 


FINE LOCATION IN 

WATCHUNG MOUNTAINS 
New House, all kinds of Baths, Packs 
Electricity, Massage, Medicines. A quie 
resting place for the wornout business man 


and invalid. Booklet 


JUSTUS? EL. COOLEY, MD: 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Mental cases not received 


City National Bank 


Front St. and Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


Capital, $150,000.00. Surplusand Profits, $175,000.00 


# SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS # 


STORAGE VAULTS 


Louis K. Hyde, Pres. Jas. T. Closson, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. F. Arnold, Cashier 


Interest on Satisfactory Balances 


We guarantee to in«rease the hauling ca- 
pacity of Locomotives without increased 
cost in motive power expenses by simply 
applying our cylinders and valves. No 
changes made in the valve motion, whether 
of Stephenson, Walschaerts or other design. 


LOCOMOTIVE APPLIANCE CO. 
OLD COLONY BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


We also manufacture and sell Newton 
Wrecking Frogs, Smyth Derailing Switch- 
es, Freeland Automatic Derailers. Trial 
orders solicited. 
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Code Address 


Baldwin Locomotive Works 9:28". 


BROAD and 
NARROW GAUGE 
SINGLE 
EXPANSION 
and COMPOUND 


Locomotives 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS é€ CO. 


MINE, FURNACE 
and INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES 
ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 
with WESTING: 
HOUSE MOTORS 
and ELECTRIC 
TRUCKS 


Grand Pri d Gold Medal d ° ° 
athe Toning Pirchaseb sodden Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


A House 


LINED WITH 


MIN ERAL J 


As shown 
in these sections, is 
warm in winter, cool in 
summer, and is thorough- 
ly deafened. The lining is 
vermin proof; neither rats, mice 
nor insects can make their way 
through or live in it. T[lineral 
Wool checks the spread of fire 
and keeps out the dampness. 


SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR FREE 


Vertical Section 


Cross Section T. ree Floor 


U.S. Mineral Wool Co. 


141 Liberty Street, New York 


ATLANTIC 
CITY 


Reached Best 
Via the 


For Over 60 Years 


Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY 
YEARS by MILLIONS of Mothers 
= for their CHILDREN while TEETH- a3 


ING, with perfect success. IT 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS 
the GUMS, ALL AYS all pain, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHG:A. Sold 
by Druggists in every part of the 
world. e sure and ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup and take 
no other kind. 25° Cents a Bottle. 


AnOld and Well-tried Remedy 


See ee oe ee oe 


Smith & McNell’s 


? 
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|, 


a & 
So x 
@ HOTEL é 
eo eS 
4 On the EUROPEAN PLAN 2 
‘oe ee 
e é 
oe ‘ ri 
193 to 201 Cor. Fulton & Washington Sts. ¢ 

© Washing ss Recaeetr ee 
2 Greenwich St. New York 6 
2 & 
<, oe 
Well Ulan Ventilated and Furnished z 

Oo 400 Oc and Upwards per Night Rooms oe 
$ 3 QDS B39 Boo B36 oo Oe Oo Oo Oe Oo Os 2 


Guest: Ah, Mrs. Blank, I seldom get as good 
a dinner as this. 
Little Johnny: Neither do we—New York 


NEW JERSEY 
CENTRAL 
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THE NEW YORK 
TRANOEER OU. 


DODDS EXE. 


Calls for and Checks 


BAGGAGE 


FROM 


Residence to Destination 


“The Outing Place for Millions” 


Atlantie 
ely 


300 Hotels and 7 miles Board Walks 
Famous Bathing Beach 
HOURS 


3 FROM 
NEW YORK 


vila 


NEW JERSEY 
CENTRAL | 


New illustrated booklet yours for the asking. 


W.C. HOPE, Gen’! Pass. Agt., New York City 


ce atera GR TEER 
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Amsterdam Press 


17 W. 28th ST., NEW YORK 


Makers of Artistic 


Booklets, Folders, Bro- 
chures, Catalogues, Etc. 


Amsterdam Advertising Agency 


Ideas, Designs, Plans and 
Estimates Furnished « 


17 W. 28th St., New York 


TELEPHONE 4748 MADISON 


TIETJE & LANG DRY DOCK CO. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
EIGHT DRY DOCKS 
600, 800, 1,000, 1,200, 1,400, 1,800, 2,000, 10,000 TUNS 
General Repairs on Wooden and 
Iron Vessels 


17th STREET & PAKK AVENUE, 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Telephone 700 Hoboken 


. 


A.P.W 
TOILET 
PAPER 


A light, soft tissue of the 
finest quality made from abso- : 
lutely clean, pure stock. Upon receipt of $1.00 we} 
will send, (Express prepaid) to any point in the} 
United States, One Year’s Supply, (12,000 sheets)} 
and Nickel-plated Fixture as pictured above. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

A.P.W.PAPER CO.,58 Colonie St., ALBANY, N.Y,} 


Crushed Trap Rock! 


Buy your Crushed Stone of the 


BOUND BROOK CRUSHED STONE CO. 


Plant directly on track of Jersey Central 


BOUND BROOK, N., J. 
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UNITED STATES EXPRESS COMPANY 


Forwarders aoe eS 
to all elegrap 
parts of are 
the world 
The United 
rater States 
Express 
MONEY Company's 
ORDERS Exclusive 
SOLD, FastExpress 
Trains 
PAY 
ae Afford 
eRe Superior 
WHERE Facilities 


UNSURPASSED SERVICE TO SUBURBAN POINTS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 47-49 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


2 


man ee 


PB ELC lL Ty The Lakewood 


IN EVERY FORM 


ALBERT FRANK &CO. Most Famous Resort 
SRE Poet onal Tec care In America 
Established 1872 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENTS Rei hey 
NEW YORK 
Broad Exchange Building, 25 Broad St. NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


218 La Salle St. 420 Sanson St. Iog State St. 


Write for Booklet 


Representatives in all Foreign Countries 


AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY 


86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK, Telephone: 3460 Rector 


ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 


ALL REQUIREMENTS FOR RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP LINES &# FOLDERS, 
MAPS, TICKETS, SUMMER AND WINTER BOOKS s# PRINTING OF EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION FOR MERCANTILE AND COMMERCIAL PURPOSESS# THE “TRINITY 


I PROCESS,” PERFECT IN THE REPRODUCTION OF SUBJECTS OF ANY NUM- 
Ee BER OF COLORS BY THREE PRINTINGS 3# DESIGNS AND ARRANGEMENTS 
Warren L. Grex, President sUBMITTED ¢# ILLUSTRATIONS MADE BY ALL THE MODERN PROCESSES 


oO. H, FREELAND, 
J Pe are Beard 
ARED YERS, Vice-Fresiden GEORGE W. HAWKINS, Jr., Manager Typographical Division 
- J t. : 4 23 2 = 
on ieee Tereute: JOSEPH FLEMING, Assistant Manager Typographical Division 
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REAL 2 


iS weTare. UNOrnalog 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


TO OBTAIN DETAILED INFORMATION ‘egarding Real Estate 


values and rentals on 


line of New Jersey Central, application should be made to any of the following 


Real Estate dealers :— 


ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS 


MOREHOUSE, F. A. 130 Broadway N. Y. C. 
SWEENEY, J. L., Robert & White Bldg. 


BOUND BROOK 


VAN DOREN, JOHN C. 
VREELAND, N. G. 


BAYONNE 


ANNETT, CHAS. E., 29 W. 8th St. 
COLVILLE, H. C., 718 Avenue D. and 33d St. 
CRAFT & CO., W. 8th St. and Avenue C. 
GEYRES CO. Weekes. ssraaot. 
HALL-TIETENBERG CO., 901 Avenue D. 
JOHNSON, J. M. & CO., 394 Ave. D. 
MURRAY & RYAN, 229 Avenue D. 


CRANFORD 


FERGUSON & VAN NAME. 
MANOR REALTY CO., Chronicle Building. 
SEWARD, CLARENCE, 19 Eastman St. 


DUNELLEN 
DAY, G. W. 
PIERCE, ROBERT L. 
ELIZABETH 


BELVIN & CO., 229 Broad Street. 


ELIZABETH REALTY w& INS. CO., 86 Broad St. 


MULFORD, A. D. & SON, 233 Broad St. 
NEW JERSEY LAND & INVESTMENT CO. 
OGDEN, B. M. & S. R., 203 Broad St. 
O’DONNELL, L., 86 Broad and too First St. 
PERKINS, WALTER B., Isham Building. 
PATTERSON, ROBERT L., 212 Broad St. 


EL MORA 
EL MORA LAND CO., El Mora, N. J. 


GARWOOD 
MORSE, F. W., Centre Ave. 
GREENVILLE 
BYRON, WM. D., 238 Ocean Ave. 


HUDSON REAL ESTATE CO., Océan Ave. 
MORRELL, JNO., 357 Ocean Ave. 


VREELAND, S. V. H.,-355 Ocean Ave. 


KENILWORTH 
KENILWORTH REALTY CORPORATION. 


NEWARK 
BERRY, JOHN J., sere Broad St. 
BOND & CO., E. E., 791 Broad St. 


BLASBERG & ZIEGLER, 800 Broad St 


BREINGAN, GEORGE W., 9-15 Clinton St. 
KAY, ROBERT, 740 Broad St. 
TEELING, JAS. J., 787 Broad St. 
WENZEL & LIBERT, 800 Broad St. 


PERTH AMBOY 
BISHOP COMPANY, THE, 85% Smith St. 


PLAINFIELD 


ABBOTT, WM. H., 163 North Avenue. 
BACON, F. M., 209 North Ave. 
BROWN, GEORGE F., 94 Somerset St. 


DOANE, J. H., 221 Park Ave. 

FRENCH, E. M., 171 North Av. & 141 Bway, N.Y. 
GANO, MANNING F., 221 Park Ave. 
JEFFERY, WM., 136 Fark Ave., Jeffry Building. 
LIEFKE & LAING, 146 Park Avenue. 

LA RUE, IRA L., 109 Park Ave. 

LYMAN, CHAS. H., 207 North Ave. 
McDONALD, J. F., 149 North Av.; Smalley Bldg. 
MULFORD, ARMSTRONG, 169 North Avenue. 
NEESON EB: 

SPEAR, L. W. & CO., 138 North Ave. 
THICKSTUN, WM. D., 197 North Avenue. 
UPDIKE, D. FOSTER, 211 North Avenue. 
VAIL, JOSEPH T., 177-179 North Avenue. 
WOODRUFF, W. A., 103 West Front St. 


PORT READING CROSSING 
DEMAREST, IRVING M. 
ROSELLE 
ROSELLE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


SEWAREN 
SEWAREN IMP. CO., M. Irving Demarest, Aagt. 


SOMERVILLE 
ENK, JNO. 
MESSLER, D. N. 
NOLAN & SWINTON, 12 West Main St. 


WESTFIELD 


ABRAMS, HERBERT L. 

COGER & DILTS. 

WELCH, W. S. & Son. 

WESTFIELD REALTY IMPROVEMENT CO. 
THE WESTFIELD REAL ESTATE CO. 


For Suburban, Country or Farm property, anywhere in NEW JERSEY, write te 
NEW JERSEY LAND AND INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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How He Became a Suburbanite 
A TRUE STORY WITH FICTITIOUS NAMES 
By BENJAMIN R. NORWOOD 
HE day had been excessive maining all night. I would send 


yeti {ne =O ee ElOward 
Jameson, junior partner 
in the law firm of White, 
Dayton & Jameson, whose 
@inces. were mone ofsthe 
huge sky-scrapers on low- 
er Broadway, New York. 
Several would-be clients had called, 
with petty grievances, but with no re- 
taining fees, and had been turned over 
Moni) toc handle, (Lhis too, just. at 
the time when he was worried over 
domestic matters, with his thoughts 
centered on his six-year-old invalid 
Son, rather than on- the business in 
hand. 

This may have been one of the rea- 
Sons taere “were no. retaining fees 
momthe clients: Whether it was or 
not, Jameson was very glad when the 
last\/one leit about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and taking down his hat 
and coat from their pegs in the closet 
Ne sprepared. to leave. Just then the 
door of Mr. Jameson’s private office 
opened and in walked Mr. White with 
several legal papers in his hand. 

hGcine, home, jaincson: he said. 
“Tm sorry to detain you, but here is 
a little matter that’~must be attended 
to to-night, and I guess you'll have to 
do it, as both Dayton and myself have 
other business on hand. It’s onlv the 
matter of that transfer of property 
that Peter Simpkins spoke about the 
other day. He’s one of our _ best 
clients, you know, and we can’t afford 
to lose him. It will necessitate your 
running out in the country and re- 


Gibbs (Gibbs was the chief clerk of 
[Newent ys bute daisy babyotse sick sso | 
guess you'll have to go.” 

With this Mr. White, without wait- 
ing to hear the protest that sprang 
to his junior partner’s lips, laid down 
the papers and hurried out. .Jameson 
had no opportunity to say that his 
Pov a Was. cick== too, -“aird= that. ms 
thoughts had been centered on the Iit- 
tie sufferer all day. 

The child had been sick a long while. 
There was no specific disease but just 
a pining away. He grew thinner and 
weaker every day. Jameson knew the 
boy would be expecting him home, 
and he certainly wished to be there, 
but he also knew that the loss of his 
client’s patronage meant a considera- 
ble money loss to the firm; and now 
there was no one else to do the busi- 
ness as his partners had gone home. 

Going to the telephone, Jameson 
called up a fashionable apartment 
house uptown, a few rooms in which, 
surrounded by other rooms contain- 
lug families of whom he knew little 
and -cared-less;) hescalled home.» The 
phone was answered by his wife and, 
after asking about the boy, he told her 
Stellismertande and tate ineall propa 
bility he could not go home until the 
next day. 

A few minutes later, Jameson was 
briskly walking westward from Broad- 
way toward the Liberty street ferry of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
The day was a typical one for New 
York in January, cold and damp with 
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the mud in the streets nearly ankle 
deep. Although not yet 5 o'clock, it 
was already getting dark and street 
lamps were lighted. There were hun- 
dreds of people hurrying in the same 
direction, and when the ferry-house 
was reached and a ticket purchased he 
found the boat, about ready to start, 
already comfortably filled with pas- 
sengers. 

Jameson secured a seat in the upper 
cabin and, despite his gloomy thoughts 
of home and his boy, could not but 
feel a thrill of interested admiration at 
the panorama of brilliant lights in the 
Sheaba Citys the VAULT in cami Vere Chai, 
and the approaching Jersey shore, as 
the huge boat on which he was seated 
elided so swiftly and smoothly 
through the water. 

When Jersey City was reached and 
a seat secured in the waiting train, 
Jameson could not help comparing the 
vehicle in which he was seated with 
the ones in which he was in the habit 
of riding to and from his home in the 
city. Every passenger had a seat; no 
straps hung down from the ceiling 
loaded with a perspiring crowd 
jammed like sardines in a box. The 
seats, too, were comfortable and, the 
brilliancy with which the car was 
lighted enabled those who wished to, 


to ‘sit. at their ease “and; -read™ their 
papers. 
How pleasantly, smoothly and 


swiftly the train glided out of the sta- 
tion. over they heavy steel grails and 
rock-ballasted track. ‘This was indeed 
comfort compared with conditions on 
the Subway or Elevated. 

These comparisons were made un- 
consciously until finally they shaped 
themselves into the thought that the 
ride would be a pleasurable one if only 
his wife and boy were to meet him at 
thepjounney suend: miiethate were athe 
case he would like to take the same 
ride daily. 

Dashing through the city of Eliza- 
beth, where a brief stop was made the 
train continued for a few stations far- 
ther to the one where Jameson was to 
leave it. Looking at his watch he saw 
that the time that had elapsed since 
he left the office on Broadway was 


about the same as that usually con- 
sumed in reaching his flat in Harlem, 
and that the ride had been much 
pleasanter and more comfortable in 
every way. 

As Jameson stepped from the train 
a hearty voice; that ‘of Simpkins 
ereeted him. 

“Hello; old man,’ he said; “1 was 
expecting you. White telephoned me 
about half an hour ago that he could 
not come, and that you would take 
hisplace. = Jump in my.catriace= ana 
Mibhave: youout home in a jitty. 
good dinner and then we'll get down 
to business.” 

An hour spent over the dinner table, 
a couple of hours more in the transac- 
tion of the business that had brought 
him there, and then: 

“Simpkins, is there another train 
into*the city to-night? If therevis71 


must go, for my boy will worry if he 


doesn’t see his father.” 

“There are several trains,’ was 
Simpkins reply; but you sit down for 
awhile. I want to talk to you about 
another kind of business than the one 
we have just transacted. You are 
worrying about your boy; he never 
will be strong and hearty as long as 
you keep him housed up in a flat in 
the city the way you do. Move out to 
some suburban town where he can get 
fresh air and ‘exercise and in time he 
will recover his strength. The close 
confinement of city life is not fitted for 
a delicate child. Mir VV nites your 
partner, has seen this for some time 
and has also seen the way the lad’s 
condition has worried you. He sent 
you to me purposely to-night, that 
you could see by example what sub- 
urban life will do for such boys. 
When *I moved here five years age 
my son was as delicate as yours. You 
saw him to-night the picture of 
health, and I lay it all to the fact that 
here he can run and play in the open 
air all he pleases. 

“There now, don’t protest that you 
cant attordit—)Youncau tentea house 
of twelve rooms, containing all the 
modern improvements, and with an 
acre of lawn and garden attached, in 
this place, or other places along the 
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line of the Central for less money than 
you are paying for the flat where you 
live. Your ride to and from business 
will cost you but a trifle more than 
now, it can be made in about the 
same time and will be much pleas- 
anter. The change will do both you 
and your wife good as well as your 
boy.” 

Jameson pondered his host’s words 
as he rode back to New York on the 
PManiohte train, and the. next> day 
startled his wife with the proposition 
tdatmuteye takes up itheir residence in 
the country.. She was a city-bred 
woman who liked a trip to mountains 
or seashore for a month’s outing dur- 
ing the summer months but who had 
always imagined that there was no 
other place in the world than New 
York for a permanent residence. She 
demurred at first, but when their phy- 
sician added his advice that this was 
the best course to pursue she con- 
sented. 

Another month saw Mr. 


ance avi tee 


Jameson and the boy living in a cot- 
tage in a village along the line of the 
Central, not an hour’s ride from New 
York. That is two years ago now, 
and if a flat were given Jameson in 
New York, rent free, he would not 
leave his country home to live there. 
Jameson junior has grown strong 
Aid oeleatty sles attends thie: svillage 
eraded school, where he stands well 
in his classes, and is one of the lead- 
ers in all boyish sports of his age. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jameson have made the 
acquaintance of all their neighbors, 
something they never could do in the 
city, and find the social gaities, the 
church, societies and clubs to which 
they belong furnish plenty of occupa- 
tion for their spare time, Jameson 
never lets an opportunity pass that he 
does not urge his city friends, who 
are raising a family, to follow his 
example andy livesinethe countrys. Le 
always adds: “Central New Jersey is 
the place to go to and the Central 
Ratirodgdathert oad towmetethere,” 


Light and Air, the Two Things the Flat Dweller misses 
most, are to be found inthe Suburban Home 
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America Taking to “Week-Ends” 


By FRANCIS A. HIGGINS 


MCR IC AINS2 are 

with knowing a 
thing as soon as 
into view, and _ perhaps 
hiss SiCCOMMisa Oks tlle 
quickness with which the 
public, particularly in the 


credited 
a7 £00d 
it comes 


East, has taken to the week-end holi- 
day idea, a habit which the English- 
inman has had for generations and 


which he thoroughly enjoys and ap- 
preciates. The -innovation ~in. and 
around New York city is rapidly ex- 
tending to all classes of society. The 
credit belongs to the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey for its efforts to fur- 
ther the idea, this traffic system using 
Lakewood among the pines and At- 
lantic City with its seaside attractions 
as special places where the office- 
weary chap may go and spend recup- 
erative days at convenient periods. 

The American has been noted for 
taking his vacations in big doses. 
Growing weary and brain-racked from 
the grind of business or office work, 
away he would go for two or three 
weeks, maybe a month, perhaps two 
months, and if his responsibilities and 
cash allowed he would take three 
months- to. recuperate. « The Briton 
practically winds up his business af- 
fairs on Friday of every week, not one 
week now and another week again, 
but regularly and methodically as the 
old clock turns. Mr. Englishman on 
Friday evening, or Saturday morning, 
picks up his outing bag, says good-by 
to urban rush and hies himself to the 
country where the air is fresh and 
exercise possible and easy to be got- 
ten. And there Mr. Englishman stays 
until Monday, at his country home. or 
as the guest of his friend or his club, 
returning to the office ready and will- 
ing, refreshed and ruddy, eager to 
start the toil of the week. 

The visitor from America has a'so 
noticed that the week-end of England 
is not confined to a particular class, 
the clerk in the office being a follow- 


er in the footsteps of his employer, 
only he stays in the office an hour or 
so on Saturday to see that details are 
looked after and properly placed for 
the fresh start at the beginning of the 
next week. Then away he goes to 
his place in the country, some little 
suburban spot where boating can be 
had or where the cricket field, the golf 
course, and the tennis court is to be 
seen on every hand. And he does this 
as frequently as possible, thus obtain- 
ing health and securing his full mea- 
Sute- or 1un: 

The English railroad has kept pace 
with the tendency of the times and has 
seen: tov it that the stravelernmobtainge 
every convenience at a moderate rate, 
the classification of travel on the Eng- 
lish railroad allowing everyone to 
easily accommodate himself to the 
depths of=his. purse: He may travel 
first-class and enjoy railroad luxury, 
go second-class and yet have all con- 
veniences, or strain a point for econo- 
my’s sake, when the traveling dis- 
tance is not too ‘great, and tolerate 
third-class transportation. 

The Americans have the same facili- 
ties on the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey with this difference—all travel 
is on a first-class basis. For this rea- 
son he has started up. the practise of 
taking a run from the metropolis to 
Lakewood, to Atlantic City, to the Jer- 
sey hills or to other country or shore 
resorts in the vicinity of New York. 
He has found a new world, the world 
of nature fun and it certainly is agree- 
able. 

Lakewood is an ideal spot for the 
week-end vacation in the winter sea- 
son and thousands of persons are tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity to 
enjoy its, healthful’ attractions and 
many, many charms, it being very con- 
venient to New ‘York. Its bracing 


atmosphere laden with the odor of 
thes pines’) 16— sam toilices thateueias 
a, lasting -and=pleasantssenect, = ali 
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attractions here are manifold, the ho- 
tel accommodations being high-class 
and the conveniences modern.  Fre- 
quent trains carry the traveler back 
and forth between the great city that 
lies to the north, and the clientele is 
Select. 

Forests of fragrant pine, sedative 
andearomatic,. spreadyout.on all<sides 
of Lakewood, inviting the sojourner 
for a pleasant drive or walk along the 
fine roads with which this section of 
New Jersey is be-ribboned. There is 
hardly a foot of bad road to be dis- 
covered within many miles of the 
town, the going thus affording an op- 
portunity which the rider and driver, 
the automobile owner and pedestrian 
can enjoy with a sense of the fullest 
security and comfort. Lake Carasal- 
jo, in the heart of the town itself, is a 
beauty spot that lingers in the mem- 
Gaye ot the yisitor, its shore walks 
being particularly attractive to the 
pedestrian. Then for the more athlet- 
ically inclined, there is: the golf course, 
the tennis courts,, polo “courts,,, tlre 
bowling alleys, and other places for in- 
woor amusements, “Aligin all thereis 
such a sufficiency of attractions for 
both sexes that makes the Lakewood 
patron depart regretful that he has to 
leave, but consoled by the knowledge 
that he has had a well enjoyed holiday 
indeed. 

Euantic City is the queencresort of 
the Atlantic coast, winter and summer, 
enaepecauce: of this tact the.Central 
Railroad of New Jersey is rapidly de- 
veloping a “great week-end traffic 
which rivals the rest and pleasure 
places of England. Here it is that one 
may enjoy, at all seasons, the bracing 
air that waits on the ocean voyager, 
and without any of the attending dis- 
comforts and dangers of sea travel. 
The wonderful boardwalk, extending 
along the beach for miles, is the most 
famous plaza of its kind, and the ho- 
tels, hundreds of them, the larger ones 
being veritable palaces, are  unsur- 
passed in any part of the world in ac- 
commodations for patrons. 

InmeAtlaniic City the: boulevardsyare 
finely laid out and delight the automo- 
bilist, driver or cyclist, the iong level 


The Boardwalk at Atlantic City 


pathways stretching out in every pos- 
sible direction. 

Special week-end trips at a very 
moderate cost have been arranged by 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
This departure from old methods has 
been much more successful than the 
promoters anticipated, and new ar- 
rangements are being planned in order 
to serve the growing patronage. The 
tour from New York City is especially 
attractive, the cost for the trip, includ- 
ing all expenses, being placed as low 
as $10. This includes two full days’ 
accommodation at splendid hotels. 
Theteipestarts on, saturday andsthe 
traveler. is placed-.in’ #Atlantic = City, 
after riding on handsomely appointed 
and speedy trains, in plenty of time for 
a walk before dinner. The departure 
is made after luncheon on the follow- 
ing Monday. There is a $12 tour to 
Atlantic City, the difference in added 
cost being for extra hotel accommoda- 
tions. 

It is no longer to be doubted that the 
American is desirous of the chance to 
enjoy himeslf as frequently as possi- 
ble, and the Central Railroad is pre- 
senting the opportunity to develop a 
rest habit that well repays the partici- 
pant. It is confidently expected. that 
the week-end travel in the next few 
vears will have become a great factor 
in railroad transportation. 
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Bayonne: 


NE of the most attractive sub- 
urban communities along the 
line of the Central Railroad 
is Bayonne—a place with a 
history and traditions going 
back over two centuries but 
with every improvement of 
thesinodern~ city. It hase a 
population of forty odd thousand and its 
beautiful streets are noted. Its water- 
front gives every opportunity for those 
whose hobby is boating or yachting or 
who have taken up with that more mod- 
ern sport—motor boating. In a little 
book recently published some of the at- 
tractions that Bayonne offers for those 
who have given thought to a home in the 
suburbs are listed as follows: 

“It is a full-grown and vigorous city, 
of which the State of New’ Jersey has 
reason to feel proud. 

“ltochas. > daeeeoodesandomeicient. «tire 
department, consisting of six steam 
engines, two hook and ladder trucks, and 


One of the Many Beautiful Bayonne Streets 


A Suburban City 


two hose companies, averaging about 
sixty men each. The department is rec- 
ognized by the New York underwriters 
to be one of the best forces in the vicin- 
ity of New York. 

“The. Post-Office Department has 
eighteen mail carriers, and three deliv-— 
eries are made in the business sections. 

“The city is well policed. The Police 
Department consists of fifty men, all 
told. This includes a chief, two captains, 
Six’ sergeants. three» detectivesy. 10mm 
roundsmen, thirty-three patrolmen and 
one van drivers A new policessional 
system has recently been installed, and a 
separate building for police headquarters 
is in course of erection. 

“The school system is good, there be- 
ine eight schools, one high school and 
one evening school, as well as five an- 
nexes and several parochial and private 
schools. 

“There is one hospital, which has an 
ambulance to answer calls for aid to the 
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injured. Both electric and gas lights 1l- 
luminate the streets. Most of the streets 
have been flagged and curbed, some ma- 
cadamized and asphalted. 

“A complete system of sewers has 
been established. Splendid drinking 
water is obtained from the Passaic River 
above Little Falls, where it is free from 
pollution. 

“There are three banking and trust 
companies, three building and loan as- 
sociations, daily and weekly newspapers, 
one hundred secret, benevolent and mis- 
cellaneous societies, twenty-six churches, 
a public park being laid out, and a $50,- 
ooo Carnegie library just completed. 

“Monthly rents average from $15 to 


Homelike Surroundings, Bayonne. 


$50. Average sale price of improved 
property is from $2,000 up. Building 
lots per front foot, $7 to $30. The death 
rate is unusually low, being 17 per 1,000,” 


Broad Piazzas Like These Are a Featare of Suburban Homes 


Of 


This only grant me—that my means may lie 

Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 
Some honor I would have, 

Not from great deeds, but good alone; 

The unknown are better than ill known— 
Rumor can ope the grave, 

Acquaintance I would have, but when ’t de- 

pends. 
Not on the number, but the choice of friends. 


Books should, not business, entertain the light, 

And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the night. 
My house a cottage more 

Than palace, and should fitting be 


Myself 


For all my use, no luxury. 
My garden painted o’er 
With nature’s hand, not art’s, and pleasures 
yield. 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 
Thus would I double my life’s fading space, 
For he that runs it well twice runs his race; 
And in this true delight, 
These unbought sports, this happy state, 
I would not fear, nor wish my fate; 
But boldly say each night, 
To-morrow let my sun his beams display, 
Or in clouds hide them; I have lived today. 
—Abraham Cowley. 
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A Noted Man’s Views 


N a delightful article in 
Suburban: ite, John). 
Long, ex-secretary of the 
Navy, on “What Subur- 
ban Life Means to Me,” 
tells with infinite charm, 
what thousands of less 
noted suburban residents 

have felt and have been unable to ex- 

press. He says in part: 

The very term suburban life sug- 
gests its great advantages. Not of the 
city, yet near it; combining rural fe- 
licity and charm with metropolitan ac- 
tivities and opportunities. On one 
side the delight of nature’s scene and 
that touch upon the ground which 
gives life to us to-day as much as it 
gave it to Antzus of old, and, on the 
other, the social inspirations which 
save from hermitage and reclusion. 

What is suburban life to me? It ts 
content, freedom, happiness. Brought 
up in a rural neighborhood, the in- 
stinct and ways of country life have 
always been my habit. Sometimes 
from official necessity I have lived in 
cities, but it has always been with the 
feeling of physical limitation. The 
windows are overlooked and intolook- 


A Country Road in Central Jersey 


of Life in the Suburbs 


ed by the near“houses> Thereshas 
been a sense of being walled in and 
about with brick or stone, even to the 
soles of the feet. Stepping out-of- 
doors upon the sidewalk, there has 
been nowhere to look, and nowhere to 
go. I have missed the ground, and the 
grass, and the trees, and the lawn, and 
the smoke curling up from neighbor- 
ing roofs, and the landscape, and the 
seascape. 

In summer, it goes without saying 
that suburban life is as paradise; but 
to. me it does not lose its charm sin 
winter. The freedom is still there— 
the wide range, the sense of being in 
touch with the earth) Ji-compelled to 
keep indoors in severest midwinter, 
the house is all the warmer and snug- 
ger for the wide and contrasting 
stormy space without. While we as- 
sociate winter with storm and snow- 
drift, ~ yet these. are. really.-rare, “and 
they occur only a few times during 
the season, lasting but two or three. 
days. We are warned by the old prov- 
erb not to think that one swallow 
makes a summer. So two or three buf- 
feting storms during the winter are 
only incidents to the general good 
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weather and clear, bracing air and 
Heath stimulticas If wermceek™ the 
country in the summertime for the 
sake of Nature, it must not be forgot- 
tenethate Nature is) there all) the “year 
round, and that in winter she only as- 
sumes another aspect, shows herself in 
other and equally attractive phases, 
and thus by her infinite variety adds 
to, rather than detracts from, the de- 
light of constant living with her. 

And of all things she is the most 
democratic. The great value of sub- 
utban living is that it serves not only 
the plutocrat, but the simply well-to- 
do, and the modest poor. Unlike the 
city, all its attractions are free to all 
-—the fields, the beach, the wood, the 
inland lake, the sunshine and shade, 
the winter dress of white and the sum- 
mer dress of green. 

I like suburban or country life, also, 
because it tends to simplicity of living 
—the simple life not in any narrow 
sense, but in the sense which is op- 
posed to that growing artificial and fit- 
ful and exacting stress which is now 
often deplored and which is the nat- 
ural evolution of our excessive push in 


money-getting and in the accompany- 
ing pleasure-seeking. 

In the country the smallest means 
can go a great way in obtaining the 
most delightful and refreshing recrea- 
tion and happy occupations. There is 
always much to do in the way of pleas- 
ant puttering in and about the house 
which one would never think of doing 
mea scity residence, and) which, com- 
bines exercise and open air with more 
or less useful work. The ax and the 
saw, the hammer and the plane, are 
pen and brush in the hands of the poet 
and artist of manual labor. What a 
resource is the land, whether a little 
plot, or a few acres! The cultivation of 
Ge candent sean tevelauonwor ther re 
sources of the soil and a doorway to 
ie “beautiful secretss Whether you 
come from the pent inclusion of the 
professional man’s office, or the labor- 
ing man’s workshop, you breathe free- 
dom and delight in Nature’s wide-open 
enlargement and you bless the shorter 
tours of compulsory toil. 

Rest comes not in idleness and fold- 
ed hands, but in the changed and con- 
genial occupations of the imagination 


Typical Suburban Home at Westfield 
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and the spirit as well as of the hands 
—the very poetry of living. Whether 
it be the raising of esculents for the 
table, or of flowers for your house 
adornment, the product is as recom- 
pensatory as the production of a poem 
or any artistic finish. I have seen, of 
late, a sterile piece of ground, where 
the soil was so poor that only the 
thinnest and scantiest grass grew, like 
a few hairs on a head almost bald, de- 
velop into a thing of beauty, that will 
be a joy forever, under the loving and 
patient hand and care: of a” refined 
woman. And, in the process, she has 
herself been gaining physical vigor 
and a prettier flush of health upon her 
cheeks. Loam and dressing have been 
spread. Neat little beds and fringes 
have been laid out. A rustic fence, 
soon overgrown with running roses 
and ivies, shelters them on the north. 
Varieties of flowers, following one 
another in the course of the seasons, 
have bloomed and been transferred, 
bringing their pretty messages and 
greetings of fragrance and beauty, to 
the dining-table and chimney-pieces of 
the house. Rustic seats have placed 
themselves on the edging turf, and so- 
cial life has sought the spot. How 
cordially and gratefully and beautiful- 
ly Nature responds to any courtesy or 


devotion, as sometimes out of a for- 
bidding face or exterior the warmer 
and kindlier impulses of the human 
heart respond to a kind act or a gen- 
tle or appreciative word! 

Is there anything more delightful 
than a walk in the country? It may 
be an afternoon stroll to the waterside, 
or to a near-by hill overlooking the 
landscape—looking down on one side 
to the distant clustering roofs of the 
scattered farms, and on the other to 
the foliage of the woods that intervene 
between you and the horizon. Or the 
day’s picnic, when, with no other con- 
veyance than your feet, or perhaps the 
trolley-car* to take “you “to: a. -better 
starting point, you, with your wife, or 
child, or friend, follow the winding 
country road, or cross the fields, or 
stroll under the cool arches of the 
woods, stop to talk with the dwellers 
in remote and scattered farmhouses, 
picnic in some grove of pines, or un- 
der <the ‘shade of.-a <creat™ rocky and 
come home with wild flowers in the 
summer or with the red and gold 
leaves of the rich autumn foliage in 
the fall. What exquisite pictures, pho- 
tographed on the retina ol the fee. 
you carry that night to your sleep, of 
the sparkling face of ponds, the merry 
ripple of brooks, the meadow lands, 


One of the Joys City Lads are Strangers to 
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the opulent glory of interminable 
foliage! 

Ii there is any time in the country 
sweeter than a Sunday morning when 
thevsun, shines,~I°do not know it. — It 
is the very heart of leisure. The va- 
riety /from other days, in the» sense 
that the ordinary demands are off, and 
that there is ample time as if the day 
would last indefinitely, is a realized 
dream. The calm invites to the quiet- 
ing of the spirit. You associate the 
morning with apple blossoms in May- 
time and birds singing in the branches. 

Then, too, our social: relations are 
Erechmilmmtice COlitye" srlete: wesadre 
neighbors, with all that that good old 
term implies. We know each other by 
ame. We lean over the fence to talk 
with one another. We assemble in 
town meeting and on graduation day 
in the schools and at supper after the 
sewing circle, which institution is in 
great measure a gateway to the later 
evening gathering of old and young, 
with its spread of good things laid out 
by the pretty young mothers of Israel. 
‘They also serve at table and illustrate 
that return, which I really believe will 


tied wii ie 


One of Plainfield’s Many Beautiful Homes 


some time come to the old domestic 
life, in which housekeeping was a fine 
art as it will be again, and to which 
the daughters were trained and which, 
with our now rapidly increasing re- 
placement of the rougher and harder 
drudgery of service by the inventions 
of science, will again become the de- 
lightful, because no longer too weary- 
ing, occupation of the finest lady. 
Life in the country offers the oppor- 
tunity of the “simple life” to the rich 
and well-to-do, and at the same time 
an opportunity to those of small re- 
sources for the refined and beautiful 
life—not beautiful in costly appoint- 
ments, but in the things that minister 
to the spirit and taste. It is marvel- 
ous how much the slenderest means, 
if directed by good taste and esthetic 
culture, can add to the humblest home. 
All literature, the very treasury of the 
mind, is open to it in the newspaper, 
the magazine, the public library, the 
cheap book, at next to no cost. The 
one element of neater environment, 
costing nothing, gives consummate 
charm and transforms poverty into 
elegance. A plant or flower or bit of 
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color is sweetness and light. I have 
never forgotten, reading in my child- 
hood, in my school book, the impres- 
sion made upon me by a quotation 
from’. Leigh Hunt—“Why does not 
every one who can afford it have a 
geranium in the window, or some oth- 
er flower?” 

The view from the window, wheth- 
er from the millionaire’s mansion or 


Light Effects in 


Y whatever route you reach 
or leave Manhattan Island 
in the evening, the river 
lights are beautiful.. On 
the North River the spec- 
tacle varies according to 
the hour and the season, 
for the downtown lights in 

Manhattan are more numerous when 

the days are short and the tenants of 

the great office buildings have to light 
up to finish their day’s work. Across 
from the lower Jersey ferries late in 
the afternoon of a winter day glow 
and sparkle the great company of tall 
shafts grouped against the sky, each 
one pierced to the top with regular 
rows of shining windows. A memora- 
ble sight they make, those shafts and 
huge blocks of gleaming holes, reach- 
ing far above their neighbors that 
come between them “and =the -river. 

There is much in that spectacle to re- 

compense a tired commuter, and no- 

where else on earth is there the like 
of it. 


The City 


The seasons come, the seasons go; 

But how the deuce are we to know? 

We see no “autumn-blazoned” trees 
(Because we have no trees, alas!) 

No “taste of spring’ adorns our breeze: 
And we’ve eliminated grass. 

Yet why despair, for, true and clear, 

The fruit-stands tell the time of year. 


Oh, dainty Sue, come roam with me; 
Strawberries say it’s love-time; see! 
They may be green, they may be high, 
But:ah, how eloquently sweet 
They gaze while Pan and you and I 
Stroll through the vales of Fulton street, 
Or walk, in Nature’s wakening glow, 
A-berrying along Park Row! 


the farmer’s cottage, and the instream 
of sunshine are handmaidens at the 
command of all of us. The doorway 
is a very smile of welcome. How 
inany little paradises of this sort we 
have known, and what a charm they 
are in suburban country life! Ji love 
sit in them, they are more than palace: 
they are home. 


a Great I[heater 


And besides the tall shafts and the 
intervening lower lights, and _ the 
elow of the streets that run to the riv- 
er and border it, there are all the riv- 
er lights—the ferry-boats, with their 
long rows of bright windows, hurry- 
ing on their ‘various » courses: athe 
Sound ,. steamers going out; other 
steamers coming in; all manner of 
lights more sober on all manner of 
shipping; the street glare and the fer- 
ry-house and wharf lights ashore; and 
higher up; herevand there, ther optru- 
sive and commercial, but none the less 
radiant, advertising signs. 

The downtown office building lights 
go out early—most of them—but up 
the river some of the tall uptown ho- 
tels continue all the evening, and in 
spite of curtained windows, to be 
hghthouses. 

There is poetry in these river lights, 
bordered and framed by the dark shin- 
ing water and reflected in it—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


Almanac 


June passes; I’m assured it’s true 
By berries, huckle, black and blue; 
Soon soft Italian accents teach, 

On every corner that I turn, 
The virtues of the early peach; 

Soon red-ripe apples here will burn, 
And Broadway’s orchards loud declare: 
“For Winter we must all pre-pear.” 


Thus, metropolitanly cute, 
We read the almanac of fruit. 
Grapes tell us when the autumn wanes, 

And in the orange’s rich wine, 
Athwart the chill of frosted panes, 

Warm hearths and sparkling footlights shine. 
While, emblems of Life’s endless pound, 
Bananas keep eternal round. —Puck. 
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The Park-like grounds at Cranford Station 


Cranford’s Proposed Town Park 


By J. P. M. JOSEPH. 


N the earliest stages of the 
development ot the ‘race, 
the park, or its more con- 
centrated individual form, 
thesearden, as, made by 
man, did not exist, so far 
as known, though we have 
‘the inspired record telling 

us that our first parents originally re- 

sided in what was a natural park or 
eandcm “iter man leit den .itus not 
ditmeult to imacine: that- his “recollec- 
tion of its beauties operated to cause 
him to endeavor, in a primitive way, 
to so improve his new surroundings as 
to approximate, as nearly as he might, 
with his then limited facilities, the 
lost, but not forgotten, paradise. This 
he might have done in such a simple 
way as to plant ornamental or useful 
trees or shrubs about his abode, in 
such manner as might please his fan- 
cy and also be most convenient for his 
ise and comfort. 

After making the first effort, and 
discovering how readily he could 


make changes in arrangement and lo- 
cation of plants, he would naturally be 
encouraged to make other and more 
ambitious attempts, in each of which, 
learning from past experience, im- 
provement would be observable, until 
the considerable development of gar- 
dening, both landscape and for utility, 
reached by the Babylonians and other 
ancient peoples, was arrived at. From 
these beginnings, the development and 
improvement of parks and gardens has 
steadily progressed, until we have the 
high ideals and great achievements 
reached in many of our parks and gar- 
dens at the present day. 

The beauty of these, and the rest 
for mind and body which can be at- 
tained thereby, is recognized by all of 
cur best and most public-spirited citi- 
zens. These men, knowing the profit 
to be derived therefrom in the recrea- 
tion obtained and the inspiration to 
higher living, spiritually and physical- 
ly, which contact with nature always 
induces, have caused a constantly in- 
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creasing number of parks, etc., to be 
opened in all of our large cities, and 
very many of our smaller towns and 
villages. 

Many millions are annually appro- 
priated for these purposes, and are rec- 
ognized as being well invested in af- 
fording beautiful and well laid out 
breathing spaces for our constantly in- 
creasing urban population, which is 
continually becoming denser as land 
becomes more valuable and rents ad- 
vance. As the cities become more and 
more closely crowded, the overflow in- 
to the suburbs becomes a constantly 
increasing movement, especially along 
the lines of least resistance afforded by 
the constantly improving traveling fa- 
cilities afforded by our leading trans- 
portation lines. 

‘Thus the suburbs and the smaller 
towns near large cities also grow and 
many of these are feeling the need of 
reserving advantageous locations with- 
in their boundaries for public parks 
and gardens while yet land is not too 
high in price and too densely pop- 
ulated to require great expense to es- 
tablish the necessary breathing spaces. 
The» saying 1s, more than’ ever trie, 
that ““God made the country and man 
made the town,” and men are begin- 
ning to realize as never before that 
the more of the country they can re- 
tain within the town the better it will 
be both for the growth of the town 


and for the spiritual, moral and phys- 
ical well-being of its inhabitants. 

This growing need is also recog- 
nized by many of our railroads, among 
others the Central of New: Jersey, in 
the fact that many of the stations, and 
especially the newer ones, are sur- 
rounded by larger or smaller parks or 
gardens, harmonizing with the build- 
ings, and which prove very attractive, 
especially making a good first impres- 
sion on visitors to the vicinity, which 
is a very desirable object. 

A good example of this is Cran- 
ford, on the Central Railroad. of New 
Jersey, a progressive and modern town, 
with many improvements, possessing 
many beautiful homes, located on fine 
beautiful homes, located on _ fine 
streets, and giving evidence of a mod- 
ern, progressive spirit. Its citizens 
are now establishing by popular sub. 
scription a park that would be a credit 
to any large city. 

Three acres of ground, finely wooded 
and on the banks of the Rahway River, 
have been bought. The tract is between 
Hampton and Hally Streets, centrally lo- 
cated and is adjacent to streets leading to 
the station. The property is now held 
by Mr. E. G. Woodling, as trustee for 
the citizens’ committee, and the work of 


development will probably be begun in 


the spring. Several designs have been 
suggested, and one of them is shown be- 
low. | 


One of the Designs for the Proposed Cranford Park 
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The advantages of life in a real, live, 
up-to-date village are obvious to who- 
ever thinks. But it is the obvious that 
requires statement, that demands ad- 
vocacy, that challenges argument, that 
tempts doubters, that must be eternal- 
ly driven home. 


People’ are inclined to accept pro-: 


found theories, with respect to relig- 
ion, fo science, to daily life. It is the 
ordinary, the well-known, the every- 
day facts of life about which we are 
prone to argue, to differ, to dispute; 
and it is upon these differences about 
the ordinary and the well-known that 
almost all of the fundamental diver- 
gences of religious and social life are 
based. 

Life in villages is the nearest to the 
ideal life we have as yet approached. 
It presents the best opportunity for 
ihe best “development; It offers the 
most for the least expenditure, both as 
respects money and as respects human 
energy. But the great advantage of a 
village is that it makes association with 
our fellows possible. This is difficult for 
the farmer, and more difficult for the 
city dweller, Nearly all in life: that 
is worth having comes from associa- 
tion. The finest fruits of association 


A Village Home— Healthful & Pleasant 


Life in the Village 


are free to all people, wherever they 
may dwell—the family relations. The 
next best relation is that social rela- 
tion which is the product of the inti- 
mate association of a few congenial 
people. 

The city man never knows his con- 
stant city associate as the villager 
knows his neighbor. Years of lunch- 
ing together does not draw two men 
to each other as does an hour’s talk 
on the village piazza, after sunset on 
a warm evening in summer. Hun- 
dreds of calls and social functions in 
the city do not cement the friendship 
of women as does the engineering of 
one village church sociable. City boys 
and girls never form the lasting friend- 
ship that village boys do. 

Have you ever stopped to think 
about it, and to try to explain it? “The 
fact is apparent. The reason is plain: 
In the village there is time to know 
each other, interests that appeal to all; 
not too many people, plenty of coun- 
try air; nature is near at hand; the 
good round may be walked upon and 
worked in. ‘To be happy it is neces- 
sary that we frequently feel the warm 
hand-clasp of human beings whom we 
know, and who know us. 
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The Divine Engineer 


This world is like a train of cars 
With God as engineer, 

And we are only passengers, 
Who ride away from here. 


The big red sun is the light in front, 
The green moon at the rear; 

The twinkling stars are signals true 
To show the track is clear. 


The years—they are the whirring wheels 
That speed along the track, 

And often, oh—how often—we 
Have wished they would turn back! 


This world is like a train of cars 
That goes away from here, 

And we are only passengers 
Who trust the Engineer. 


oe 


HE suburban dweller, at this 
season of the year, has 
one source of enjoyment 
that in a measure is denied 
the resident of the city—the 
perusal of seedsmen’s cata- 
logues. The city man may 
read them, butthesuburban 

man has the satisfaction of being able to 

plan out his garden and select from their 
pages the seeds and plants that are to 
give him not only enjoyment during the 
spring and summer but in many in- 
stances add to his income, for the number 
of people in the suburbs who more than 
make their gardens pay increases each 


year. ‘There are so many garden mag- 
azines and books available that the ver- 
lest amateur may garden profitably if he 
will read and obey their instructions. 
The annual crop of seedsmen’s catalogues 
is ready and the suburbanite should 
theorize now for the practise that is 
to commence in the spring. 


ee 


Suburbanties no longer provide themselves 
with a lantern against a late return home on 
a dark night. It’s the little electric pocket 
lamp now. Last Tuesday evening the 
crowded dining-room of a popular restaurant 
in Columbus Circle was suddenly plunged into 
darkness. Something was wrong with the 
dynamo and every light in the place went 
out. Confusion reigned supreme. While the 
waiters ran kitchenward for candles the 
guests indulged in shrieks, giggles, and kiss- 
ing, real or imitated, and from every quarter 
were heard loud calls for light. 

The first gleam came from a stolid Ger- 
man who probably gets south of the Bronx 
about once a month. Drawing out his little 
electric pocket lamp he illuminated his own 
table, and grunted with satisfaction: 

“T guess there was some good living in the 


country, don’t it?” 
New York Globe 
Jersey commuters will agree with the 
gentleman from the Bronx that “there 
is some good living in the country,” but 
it is "sate to say that no resident Jo1ea 
New Jersey suburban town ever carries 
an electric pocket lamp to aid him in 
finding his way home. New Jersey 
suburban towns are brightly lighted at 
night by electric lamps of the non-port- 
able kind. 
as 


A monograph on New Jersey recently 
issued by the United States Census Of- 
fice contains the following figures relative 
to the progress of the state in the last five 
years: 


Capital Wee Value of 

employed products 
1905 — $715,060,174 $128, 768, Sor $774,360,025 
1900 477,301,505 95,104,013. 553,005,684 
Inc. $237,758,609 $ 33,063,888 $221,363,341 


Reduced to percentages this shows an 
increase of 49.8 per cent in the amount 
of capital invested; an increase of 34.7 
per cent in wages paid and an increase 
of an even 40 per cent in value of manu- 
factured products. And this showing, it 
should be remembered, covers a period 
of only five years. 
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“Twenty Minutes from Herald Square” 


Being the soliloquy of a Jersey commuter who is perusing the glowing announcements of 
“going to be” towns in the real estate section of a New York Sunday paper. 


By Cuarues Love BENJAMIN. 
CG KE whiz! they’re spending money, these chaps with land to sell, 
| Here’s page on page of ads. and each the “best investment”—wWell, 
I suppose it’s all right for a man to toot his own horn loud, 
But you won’t find me a-flocking with the “twenty minute” crowd. 


No sir! I take no chances, I want to see the town 
And the railroad, too, before I go and plank my money down; 


I want to time the run myself—I want to time it fair 
And know how many minutes it is from Herald Square. 


Before I bought in Jersey I sized this town up right, 

I came and looked at it by day, I studied it by night, 

I knew how many trains a day there were, I timed their speed, 
And I knew what I was getting before I signed the deed. 


Was it a good investment ? 


Well, ’'m not a millionaire, 


IT still work in the city not far from Herald Square, 
We haven’t had a boom as yet, we don’t want booms out here; 
We want just what we’re getting—sure growth, year after year. 


Times what I paid for it, and that is good enough for me; 
You couldn’t buy my house to-day for twice—no, not for three 
So when I read these glowing ads., all prophecy and puff 

I just smile to myself and say: Well, Jersey’s good enough. 


Home for Broken-Down Horses 


One'‘of the most notable of the semi-private 
humane establishments for the rescue of 
broken-down horses is known as Red Acre 
Farm, a charitable home for horses opened 
on May 8, 1903, at Stow, Mass. The farm 
is situated 23 miles from Boston, and con- 
sists of 87 acres of land, divided up into 
pasture land and paddocks, with a portion of 
it devoted to stables, office and hospital. Red 
Acre Farm was founded by a young woman, 
Miss H. C. Bird, who gave up to the use of 
the horse the home and grounds which she 
inherited from her father, and who devotes 
all her time and strength to succoring the 
horse. She daily oversees the conditions at 
the home and has the advice and support of 
well known humanitarians. 

The farm is kept up by contributions and 
the board of pensioners or horses put out to 
pasture during the summer by owners who 
want good care taken of them while out of 
town. Members of Red Acre Farm also 
pay a small annual fee of $5, and philanthro- 
pists can endow a stall in the stables of Red 
Acre Farm for $100, which the donor can 
keep filled by horses of his own choosing all 
the time. None of the active officers accept 
salaries, and all money coming into the farm 
is expended for the object of its inception. 
—The Home Magazine. 


Boxing as Physical Exercise 


Boxing is an exercise which is not only of 
the most marked benefit in a purely physical 
way, but it is of the utmost value as a means 
of training the mental and moral faculties. 
One of the most unfortunate whimsicalities 
of our very whimsical day is the prejudice 
against boxing as a sport and exercise. There 
is no sport in which there is provided such 
splendid exercise for body and mind and spirit 
as in boxing. 


The physical influence of boxing is superb. 
Every muscle and organ is brought into active 
use. So far as mentality is concerned, the 
perception, imagination, judgment, discretion, 
self confidence, aggressiveness and will are 
all brought into active and rapid use. The 
boxer who fails in perceiving his opponent’s 
intention, who misses in judging the power 
or reach of his blow, who is lacking in self 
confidence, will power or aggressiveness, who 
fails for one moment to remember all the 
weak points of the man against whom he is 
working—that boxer is likely to fail, to lose 
what we all value—that is, reputation, public 
confidence and income. Among the many 
sports and games which are of value in train- 
ing the mind I place boxing as by all means 
the most valuable—W. R. C. Latson, M. D., 
in Outing Magazine, 
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Items of Interest 


Longevity and Work 


The records of centenarians show that the 
full exercise of the various powers, mental 
and bodily, is conducive to great age, so that 
there need be no fear of entering heartily, 
actively, and with full interest and energy in- 
to the assigned work of life, physical or men- 
tal, provided one does not put more contin- 
ued strain on one’s resources of strength than 
they can bear without protest. | Work, en- 
joyed as it should be, promotes health of body, 
and, especially if stimulated by other motives 
than personal ambition and gain, engenders 
that cheerful and placid frame of mind which 
is one of the adjuncts of centenarianism. The 
inhabitants of almost any rural district will 
be found to point with pride to the number 
of hale and hearty octogenarians, non genar- 
ians, and centenarians living among them as 
an evidence of their healthy environment and 
hygienic lives, while every rich city furnishes 
innumerable examples of unfortunate people 
going to unhonored, early graves through idle- 
ness and indulgence and the perverted and un- 
healthy ways of living and killing time that 
idleness induces. The normal human brain 
and muscular system are able to expend a pro- 
digious amount of energy without suffering 
and permanent deterioration, provided the 
strain is not kept up for such a time that the 
centers of energy become exhausted and im- 
paired. Men and women should learn to 
know just how much energy they can expend 
without causing harmful effects to their sys- 
tems, and then they should endeavor always 
to remain well within the limits imposed by 
their individual organization and endowment 
of recuperative force. 


& £ 
Wrong kind of Strenuous Life 


In an address recently delivered before the 
Medical Society of Tennessee, Dr. S. T. 
Rucker declared that there is nothing to be 
said against the strenuous life when it is ac- 
companied by proper diversion and rest; but 
that, as practised and advocated by some 
misguided people, and as followed by many in 
the mad and reckless rush for wealth, it is an 
evil and a menace to health and strength. 

“The physiologic functions of the human 
economy,” says Dr. Rucker, “are governed by 
the simple law of demand and supply. The 
executor of this law is the cell. It contains 
a life principle called the nucleus. The nu- 
cleus gives the cells energy and the power to 
reproduce themselves rapidly when supplied 
with the proper food, as found in the healthy 
blood current. Every tissue and part of the 
body is an aggregation of cells. The process 
called metabolism is cellular activity. By 
thought and muscular action tissues are con- 
sumed; by cell proliferation they are replen- 
ished. In order that the proper equilibrium 
may be maintained in this process, and the 
cells be not consumed faster than they multi- 


ply, it is decreed that we must take time to 
eat, rest, and sleep. Prolonged endeavor, 
overwork, and worry, with insufficient food 
and rest, break the equilibrium, exhaust vital- 
ity, and invite disease. The conditions too 
prevalent in our American life. We go under 
high pressure, and our pace is too rapid. Our 
schools and colleges, where we should be 
taught how to live, are not free from this 
spirit of stress and_ strain. Students are 
goaded to tasks beyond their powers. They 
hurry their meals, overstudy, take little time 
for rest, and so many of them become ner- 
vous wrecks. The business man, worried and 
overworked, and without leisure, pursues his 
business to a certain point, then his business 
pursues him. The stress and strain, worry 
and anxiety, attendant on fierce competition 
in business and professional life are enervat- 
ing and devitalizing. They embarrass or sus- 
pend organic function and lessen resistance to 
morbid influences. As a consequence, we 
fall easy victims to almost any disease, such 
as pneumonia, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, can- 
cer, and grave kidney lesions. .If a man who 
leads this kind of life undergoes a surgical 
operation of any consequence, it is hard for 
him to recover. His vitality is so lessened 
that any traumatic lesion will probably under- 
go necrosis or gangrene instead of healing.” 


& & 
Sun and Earth not Growing Cold 


Reviewing the last twenty-five years of 
scientific research, in the address above re- 
ferred to, Dr. Lankester crowned the discov- 
ery of radium as the supreme achievement, a 
revelation so notable as to make us fortunate 
to live in a time when the marvelous new ele- 
ment is being first studied. The facts al- 
ready learned, he said, indicate the possibility 
that neither the earth nor the sun is in the 
rapid process of cooling that has been sup- 
posed. Even a very small quantity of radium, 
if it were diffused throughout the earth would 
offset the loss of heat through radiation, and 
a fraction of one per cent in the composition of 
the sun would make up for all the heat thrown 
off. These tremendous facts, he pointed out, 
upset all the calculations that have been made 
about the probable duration of the sun’s heat 
and the past geological epochs of the earth. 
There is now, therefore, good reason to be- 
lieve that the human race has before it a fu- 
ture of infinite development instead of being 
doomed to extinction in the absolute cold and 
the outer darkness which, as was supposed un- 
til recently, must necessarily fall upon the 
earth after a few hundred thousand years. 
It is a considerable comfort to our racial if not 
to our individual instincts to be assured that 
man will not be cut off prematurely in his 
development, but that he will have eons of 
time in which to attain nearer to that state of 
perfection of which the idealists of civilization 
have dreamed. 
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Must Have Been in Missouri 


The story is of balking mule named 
“Shoe,” driven by an old negro named “Abe,” 
and owned by a wholesale feed house. One 
day Shoe balked. After old Abe had spent 
his energies on Shoe for an hour in the 
vain endeavor to get him to start, he went 
into a store to telephone his employers. 
This is what those near the ’phone heard: 

“Please, marm, gimme number two hund’ed 
an’ ‘leven. Is dat you, Marse Henry? ** * 
Yessir, dis is Abe. I dun ring yer up, sir, ter 
tell you about Shoe. Shoe he done baulk 
down yer on Broad street, sir.” 

-Boutsa hour,.sir” 

“Yessir, I bus’ him in the head.”’ 

“IT dun wear de whip handle out on him, 
Sir.” 

“Vessir, I kick him in de belly bout eight 
times, sir.” 

“Marse Henry, I would ha’ kicked ‘um some 
mo, but I hu’t me big toe on ’um las’ time 
I kick ’um.’ 

“Twis’ he tail? No, sir, not dis nigger. 
A gemman from New York, he twis’ he tail.” 

“No, sir, I don’t think he dead. De doctor 
take him ’way in de amb’lance.” 

“Yessir, it was sure foolish.” 

“Marse Henry, I done set fire under Shoe.” 

“De harness? Dun bu’n the harness clean 
Ofte tins? 

'De catte, Yessir. dun bun, de cart, too, 
sir, all ’cept one wheel, sir.” 

“Vessir, I git de feed out fust, sir.” 

“Marse Henry, is you want me to come 
back to de store and go to work, or mus’ IT 
wait fer Shoe to move?’—Lippincott’s. 


All Off 


“IT hear they’re engaged.” 

“When did you hear that?” 

“Some time ago. When does their wedding 
day come off?” 

“lime airaid it’s, off already. .She has sent 
back his ring.”’—Philadelphia Press. 


Hooked a Victory 


“I understand your cook had a controversy 
with the cook next door?” 

eves, they had qtite a lively time.” 

“Which came out ahead?” 

“Our cook won by a scratch.”—Houston 
Fost, 


CAREY PRESS 


6-88-10 EAST 13th St. 


PRINTERS OF 
HIGH-CLASS 
MAGAZINES 


POSTER DEP’T. 


536=538-540-542-544-546 West 23rd St., New York City 


Shopping 


There is nothing like an Electric Cab 


Quick, Clean, Comfortable 
POPULAR PRICES 


You will find them waiting at 23rd 
Street Terminal, Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey. 


ASK TICKET AGENT FOR RATE CARDS 


New York Transportation 
—==— Company  ll¥ 


8th Avenue $ 
and 49th Street 2380 Columbus || ¥ 


>: 


GALENA-SIGNAL OIL COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA. COACH 
ENGINE and CAR OILS, and SIBLEY’S PERFEC- 
TION VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. GUARANTEE COST per 
thousand miles for from one to five years, when conditions 
warrant it. : 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which isan organ- 
ization of skilled railway mechanics of wide and varied 
experience. Services of experts furnished free of charge to 
patrons interested in the economical use of oils. 


STREET RAILWAY LUBRICATION a SPECIALTY. 


GALENA RAILWAY SAFETY OIL. 


Made especially for usein Headlights. ab, Classificati 

and TJail-lights, and for Switch and Semophore Datos 
Burns equally well withthe long time as with theone day 
burner, with or without chimney, as the burner requires. 
Is pure water white in color; high fire test; low cold test 
andjspiendid gravity. Please write to home office for fur— 


ther particulars 
GHARLES MILLER, President 
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Digs at Divers People 


Married Fclks 


Rownds: Of course, it was business that 
detained me last night. 

Mrs. Rownds: Yes. 

Rownds: Yes. You know I wouldn't de- 
ceive you. 

Mrs. Rownds: No, George, you wouldn’t de- 
ceive me, no matter what you said.—Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 


A Scotch laboring man who had married a 
rich widow exceptional for her plainness, was 
accosted by his employer. “Well, Thomas,” he 
said, “I hear you are married. What sort of 
a wife have you got?” 

“Weel, sir,’ was the response, “she’s the 
Lord’s handiwork, but I canna say she’s his 
masterpiece.’—Harper’s Weekly. 


Mrs. Benham: You used to say that you 
would give your life for me. 

Benham: That was when I was sick and ex- 
pected to die, anyway.—Baltimore World. 


“Gracious, John!” exclaimed Mrs. Slangey, 
“you surely haven’t brought any one home to 
dinner !” 

“Sure!” replied Slangey. 
any grub for them?” 

“Why, no. You told me this morning you’d 
bring home a couple of lobsters for dinner 
and . 

“Well, that’s them in the parlor.”—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


“Haven’t you got 


& & 
Doctors 


The following extract from an _ obituary 
recently appeared in a rural paper. It was 
written by a child of the deceased: “In spite 
of all that medical skill and loving hands could 
do, she died without a struggle.”’—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 


“What was the matter with Mrs. Scadds?” 
asked the doctor’s wife. | 

“Oh, a cold,” he replied. 

“Very bad?” 

“Disgustingly so. Just one of those simple 
little things that you can’t possibly get more 
than two visits out of.’—Philadelphia Press. 


“Doctor, what do you think is the matter 
with my little boy?” 

“Why, it’s only a corrustified exegesis an- 
tispasmodically emanating from the germ of 
the animal refrigerator, producing a_ prolific 
source of irritability in the pericranical epi- 
dermis of the mental profundity.” 

“Oh, that’s what I told Betsy, but she ‘lowed 
it was wurrums.’—Birmingham (England) 
Post. 


Doctor, doctor, won’t you tell, 
When you come to make us well, 
From the smallpox or the grip 
What you write in those prescrip- 
Tions that lets the druggist gay 
Charge two dollars anyway? 


Please don’t in your wisdom rare, 
Throw right into us a scare 

That we’re by bacilli stung 

When we have displayed our tongue, 
Nor look queer about results 

When you’ve audited our pulse. 


We would just as grateful be, 

Stand for just as large a fee 

If your ethics and your code 

Were not such an awful load. 

Can’t you, if you’re up to snuff, 

Cure without a dose of bluff? 
—Indianapolis News. 


£ & 


Lawyers 


Last summer there died at. Washington a 
lawyer who for many years had shocked a 
large number of his friends by his rather lib- 
eral views touching religion. 

A friend of the deceased, who cut short a 
Canadian trip to hurry back to Washington 
ior the purpose of attending the last rites 
of his colleague, entered the late lawyer’s 
home some minutes after the beginning of the 
service. 

“What part of the service is this?” he in- 
quired in a whisper of another legal friend 
standing in the crowded hallway. 

“T’ve just come myself,” said the other, 
“but I believe they’ve opened for the defense.” 
Harper’s Weekly. 


Lawyer: Now, see here; before J take your 
case, I want to know if you’re guilty? 

Prisoner: Am I guilty? D’yer s’pose I’d 
be fool enough ter hire the most expensive 
lawyer in town if I wuz innercent?—New Or- 
leans Picayune. 


& & 
Clergymen 


“Tm afraid I'll disagree with you,” remark- 
ed Jonah as the whale swallowed him. 

“Perhaps,” replied the whale, “but it won’t 
be a circumstance to the way the theologians 
will disagree when they come to discuss this 
incident.”—Philadelphia Press. 


A patient at the Roosevelt Hospital, about 
to be operated upon for appendicitis, request 
that he be allowed to send for his pastor, not, 
he explained, because he distrusted the out- 
come of the operation but because he want 
to be “opened wiih prayer.’”—American Medi- 
cal Journal. 
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: Telephone, 1970 John | R Che Columbia Urn a 
Gibb Bros. & Moran Ladies’ and Bue Restaurant 
: and Oyster Parlor 


i RIN : ERS 180 LIBERTY ST. ano 185-187 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 


ONE BLOCK FROM LIBERTY ST. FERRY 


45 to 51 Rose Street HANEMAAYER & MEYER, Proprietors 
J Telephone 3709 Cortlandt 
New York City 


Our Specialty—Coffee and Tea drawn from 
our patented Columbia Urn 


of the United States and Canada.”’ Office, Salesroom 


Pubjisher ‘*Gibb’s Travelers’ Route and Reference Book 
s 
and Restaurant Open Day and Night 


JOHN C. RANKIN CO. 


STATIONERS & BLANK BOOK & 
LITHOGRAPHERS PRINTERS MANUFACTURERS 
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Reading Car Wheel Co. |The Guerber Engineering Co. | 


READING, PA. STRUCTURAL STEEL WORK 
a, FROGS AND SWITCHES = a 
CHILLED CAST IRON ‘© GENERAL MACHINE WORK ! 
aM CAR WHEELS Loa Office ook Works, Bethlehem, Pa. 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF STEAM Telephone, 843 John 
se LASER CE THE ROCKLAND LAKE 
HoH. HEWIET BUFFALO TRAP ROCK CO. 
President Ney Trap Rock for Macadamizing, 


Concreting and Ballast 0 « 
135 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK 


TheSafety Car Heating 


AND 
Lighting Company 
160 BROADWAY NW YOR K 


IS ALL Ric HT CAR LIGHTING by the Pintsch System 
CAR HEATING by Steam Jacket System of 


hot water circulation. Re- 


[JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., Ltd. 


43 Broadway, New York 
ARTHUR J. BILLIN, U.S. Manager. 


turn and direct steam systems 


AUTOMATIC STEAM COUPLERS 


REAL Aas N. (@y TITUS ASBURY PARK 
it of eee Valor N ih her 


Room 7, Asbury Park and cean Grove Bank Building, Asbury Park, N. J. 
PROPERTIES FOR EXCHANGE 
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Thought He Saw Double 


A worthy professor was invited to dine at “EL: 
the house of a lady of fashion. First Come 
The day was hot, the wine cool, the pro- Eire Senveds 


fessor’s thirst great, and the fair neighbor 
with whom the professor was engaged in a 
lively conversation filled his glass as often as 
it was emptied. 

When the company rose from the table, the 
professor noticed, to his great consternation, 
that he was unsteady on his feet. TELEPHONE 

In his anxiety to save appearances, he re- 
paired to the drawing room, where the lady of 
the house yielded to the wishes of her lady 


If you 


friends and ordered the nurse to bring in the you will get there 
baby twins. po Mette h 
The pair were lying together on a pillow, ahead of those who 


and the nurse presented them for inspection 
to the person nearest the door, who happen- 
ed to be the professor. 

The latter gazed intently at them for a 
while, as if deciding whether or not they were 
two, or one, and then said somewhat huskily: 

“Really, what a bonny little child.”—Peo- 
ple’s Magazine. 


walk or ride. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE 


His System COMPANY 


“T allus predict good weather,” said the 
suburban sage. 

“Why ?” 

“Well, if it is good, I git credit fer it, an’ 
if it ain’t good the folks all allow that I 
done my best.”—Minneapolis Tribune. 


AKEWOOD 
for GOLF28 


REACHED ONLY BY 


New JERSEY CENTRAL 


15 Dey Street 


Pol N7 ES sl Gol eNe eS @ BOOKLET ON APPLICATION TO 

W.C. HOPE, GENERAL PASSENGER 
BEST HOTELS AGENT ‘® 143 LIBERTY STREET 
EXCLUSIVE PATRONAGE NEW YORK CITY. eoemuneny 
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HOTEL DENNIS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Noted for its choice location with an unobstructed ocean view; for the liberality of its 
appointments and careful service. Handsome fireproof addition of 100 rooms with 
_ private baths, containing hot and cold sea water. Open all the year. 


WALTER J. BUZBY. 


The Most Economical 


Results are ALWAYS obtained by using “THATCHER” 
Steam or Hot Water Heaters. 


They are constructed upon a Heating Reputation of over 56 


years, and possess many original fuel saving features. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THATCHER FURNACE CO. 


110-116 Beekman St. New York MADE IN NEWARK 


That Imparts a Finer Flavor to 


ordon S Dry Gin MARTINI COCKTAILS E 


than you have ever known before 
Ask for GORDON’S the next time you order at the Club, Hotel, or Cafe. 


A ANI RINAAT RANA RINT R RNR INTE 


G There is a Delicacy About pvq_‘Thore is a Delicacy About QLIDELDLEEALED GOIN UEEE UD COE LEAR UDLeaR LEE ED cous LEED Begs 
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THE LAUREL HOUSE 


NOW OPEN 


A. J. Murphy, Manager 


x 


LAKEWOOD: 


A Fashionable and Healthful Fall and Winter Resort 


These hotels are well known throughout the Country, for the high standard of excellence 
maintained, and the special patronage they Tee entertained for the long term of years, since 
the inception of LAKEWOOD AS A RESOR 

Reached by the New Jersey Central Rutrosd: 


AMONG THE PINES OF 
NEW JERSEY 


The Laurel-in-the-Pines 
NOW OPEN 


Frank F. Shute, Manager 


Re 


me's. The Central Garage «=~ 


LAKEWOOD 
Experienced mechanics for the maintenance and care of automobiles. Full line of 


supplies and accomm odations for automobiles. JL HARING, Manager. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Livery and 
Boarding Stables 


McCue & Beecroft 


First-class Accommodations for Private Horses, Carriages, 
etc., etc. Carriages of every description and Traps of all the 
latest styles. Safe Horses for Ladies’ Driving. Competent 
coachmen in every style of livery at short notice and reason- 
able rates, Four-in-hand Brakes, Tandems amd Sabdle Horses. 
MOOUNM Hsia TU RINFO UsTes A SURLE(CVAS DL ae ys 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Laurel House and Laurel-in-the-Pines Stables 
Lakewood, N. J. Telephone 9. Open all the year. 


INSULA AVENUE, SEABRIGHT, N. J. Telephone 20 


For Young Men—and Old 


If you work for a man, in heaven’s name 
work for him. If he pays you wages that sup- 
ply your bread and butter, work for him 
speak well of him, think well of him, stand by 
him, and stand by the institution he represents. 
I think if I worked for a man, I would work 
for him. I would not work for him a part of 
his time, but all his time. I would give an 
undivided service or none. If put to the 
pinch, an ounce of loyalty is worth a pound 
of cleverness. If you must vilify, condemn, 
and eternally disparage, why, resign your 
position; and when you are outside, damn to 
your heart’s content. But I pray you, so long 
as you are a part of the institution, do not 
condemn it. Not that you will injure the in- 
stitution—not that—but when you disparage 
the concern of which you are a part, you dis- 
parage yourself. And don’t forget—“I for- 
got!” won’t do in business—ELBertT HUBBARD. 


THE ARCADIA 


BEST HUNGARIAN KITCHEN TABLE 


L. BIEBER, Proprietor 
LAKEWOOD : NEW JERSEY 


Third Street, between Lexington and Clifton Aves. 


Onen all the Year, 


Ocean Avenue House 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Rates one dollar per day and up 


N. V. GRAVATT 
Proprietor 


Two minutes walk from the 
Depot and Post Office 


GALEN HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Hotel and Sanatorium 


New Stone Brick and Steel Building. 
With every convenience, including the 
most elaborate bath equipment on the 


Coast. Hydriatic and Electrical. 
S& F.L. YOUNG 
IROOIK 115 1 GENERAL MANAGER 
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Coal and Iron National Bank 


Liberty and West Streets, New York 


Most Convenient for New Jersey Customers Safe Deposit Boxes at $5 per annum 


® 
Chartered 1812 - 


O 


FIRST NATIONAL Bri 


NATIONAL STATE BANK | & 
© 
OF ELIZABETH 9 | VNATED STATES DEPOSITARY we 
3 sy 
& Capital Stock += = = $375,000.00 
HON. JOHN KEAN, President, 4 
JULIAN, H. KRAN, Vice-President, i Surplus a Pe $375,000.00 
JAMES beet at ee Cashier, . Q Three per cent. interest paid on Savings Deposi ts 
J.P. NEWCOMB, Ass't Cashier. © All ge eS: payable on genend without no- 
e) tice. Deposit B t, Sell 
Capital, $350 000 © “Foreign Exchange pndiitravciess ioe : 
= c ’ f Credit available in all 
Shareholders’ Liability, - - 350,000 Of the world. Business ac. 
Surplus, 5 350.000 x counts solicited. 
Gg by 
Undivided Profits - .  - 350,000 | $| Public Square o og _ Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


| 0DOG0G-0¢-0-9-06-0-4-0-H0¢ ¢ POOO’" 


DP 2D 2PoSeGeSeSeDVoeSGosePe 


) @ 
Vv 
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eo 
¢ First National Bank 3 ALLENTOWN 
e 
$ rent ameoy, wa 3|| NATIONAL BANK 
@ 
¢ Capital $100,000.00 Farned Surplus $100,000.00 @ Allentown, Pa. 
e 
9 SHAR TERED AUGUST: 1899 9 CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $1,768,500.00 
¢ HAMILION FISH KEAN, President, é 
ARRY CONARD, Cashier. 
rs H Cc Cashi ry 
e ¢ Interest Paid on Time Deposits 
& S 4FE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT ° 
rn Interest paid on balances, subject to cheque ¢ Accounts Solicited 
A 
@ & 
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Lakewood] \ tery trnad, 
Trust Company eee ite 


peters Se To PHILADELPHIA 


$1. a. 
peebiteme screen New Jersey Central 
SURPLUS $75,000 J 

ee eee Train Every Hour 
Allows 3's per Cent. Interest on De- on the Hour 
posits in Special Interest Department. Bane ac ate teriat s apie eee 
. ations 23 . 2 By 
| marcewonde Vaults Boxes $5.00 and TABERTY ST. DINING SERVICE \ 


Mechanics’ Trust Company of New Jersey 


BAYONNE, N. J 
Clears through the New York Clearing House Interest paid on accounts subject to check 
Total Assets Over $4,000,000.00 
Savings Department Safe Deposit Vault 
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2 Plants, Vines, As- 
All Kinds of Trees Paragus Roots, 
California Privet 
Garden Tools, Spray Pumps, Spray Mixtures: etc. 
Catalog with valuable Spraying Chart free. High 
Grade Stock, low prices. Arthur J, Collins, 


‘ 


YOUR w°** STAR 
never brought \ 

you greater success than will \\ Y p 

STAR Incubators & Brooders \ iY 


Hey make poultry raising 


rolitable, easy and certain. 


old on a guarantee that makes 
you safe. Free catalog tells 
why. Write. Star Incubator Co., 
646 Church St., Bound Brook, N.J. 


cB. 


SLi Me = Poultry Supplies 


We keep everything 
in the Poultry Line 
—Fencing, Feed, In- 
cubators, Live Stock, 


oy: 


=e ; Brooders—anything— 
it’s our business. Call or let us send 
ou our Illustrated Catalog it’s free. 
xcelsior Wire & Poultry Supply _Co., 
Dept. 8S, 26-28 Vesey St,, New York. 


Looking for Trouble 
“Smith is looking for trouble.” 
“How is that?” 
“His. small boy is lost.”—Life. 


Personal Opinion 


Ostend—‘“Pa, what’s an infernal machine?” 
Pa—“Why a phonograph running after mid- 
night in a flat, my son.”—Chicago News. 


THE BEST PRINTING 


requires the best facilities—both 
men and material—for its execution. 
We have them. Our representative 
is in New York very frequently. 
May he not call on you? : 


GEORGE F. LASHER 
147 North Tenth Street - Philadelphia 


THE 


A.H. PUGH PRINTING CO. 


CINCINNATI 


The Best Equipped Establishment 
for Manufacture of Specialties 


We solicit jobs of numbering, gumming, 
perforating or bagmaking, pronounced 
difficult or impossible. 

We can do anything with paper if the job 
is sufficiently large to be worth our while. 


| 
Box 406, Moorestown, N. J. 


Plainfield Sanitarium 


FINE LOCATION IN 
WATCHUNG MOUNTAINS 


New House, all kinds of Baths, Packs 
Electricity, Massage, Medicines. A quie 
resting place for the wornout business man 


and invalid. Booklet 


JUSTOS A= COOEEBY jiVLDs 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Mental cases not received 


City National Bank 


Front St. and Park Ave., Plainfield, N, J. 


Capital, $150,000.00. Surplusand Profits, $175,000.00 


| # SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS # | 


STORAGE VAULTS 


Louis K. Hyde, Pres. Jas. T. Closson, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. F. Arnold, Cashier 


Interest on Satisfactory Balances 


WE GUARANTEE TO INCREASE THE HAULING CAPAC- 
ITY OF LOCOMOTIVES WITHOUT INCREASED COST IN 
MOTIVE POWER EXPENSES BY SIMPLY APPLYING OUR 
CYLINDERS AND VALVES. NO CHANGES MADE IN 
THE VALVE MOTION, WHETHER OF STEPHENSON, 
WALSCHAERTS OR OTHER DESIGN. 


Locomotive Appliance Co. 
Old Colony Building 
Chicago 

We also manufacture and sell 
Newton Wrecking Frogs, 
Smyth Derailing Switches, 


Freeland Automatic Derailers. 
Trial orders solicited. — 
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Code Address 


Baldwin Locomotive Works ».°.4;,,, 


BROAD and 
NARROW GAUGE 
SINGLE 
EXPANSION 
and COMPOUND 


Locomotives 


MINE, FURNACE 
and INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES 
ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 
with WESTING: 
HOUSE MOTORS 
and ELECTRIC 
TRUCK 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS é CO. &727¢ Poe an Gls Metals ard Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


A House 


LINED WITH 


MINERAL 
WOOL 


As shown 
in these sections, is 
warm in winter, cool in 
summer, and is thorough- 
ly deafened. The lining is 
vermin proof; neither rats, mice 
nor insects can make their way 
through or live in it. T[lineral 
Wool checks the spread of fire 
and keeps out the dampness. 


SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR FREE 


Vertical Section 


Cross Section aa ny Floor 


U.S. Mineral Wool Co. 


141 Liberty Street, New York 


ATLANTIC 
CITY 


Reached SBest 
Via the 


For Over 60 Years 


Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup 


used for over SIXTY 
MILLIONS of Mothers 
for their CHILDREN while TEETH- 
ING, with perfect success. IT 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all pain, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHG:A. Sold 
by Druggists in every part of the 
world. sure and ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup and take 
no other kind. 25 Cents a Bottle. 


AnOld andWell-tried Remedy 


has been 
YEARS b 


s°* OOOO OOOO OOOO: as 
¢ Smith & McNell’s ¢ 
; 5m cINell's $ 
re HOTEL $ 
* On the EUROPEAN PLAN e 
3 3 
@ 193 to 201 ts. 
2 Washi neon st. Cor. Fulton & Washington Sts @ 
2 Greenwich St. New York 4 
: ¢ 

Well Heated, Ventilated and Furnished ee 
3 400 Ver i and Upwards per Night ROOMS @ 


SO Oe Cr OLX 50 B20 Boho ote DH +29 O03 O29 @ 03 eS: wend 


Wrehin== bebetesie. | wasnt here the 
gentleman would kiss you.’ 
Girl—““You insolent boy. Go away this 


very minute.’”’—Sourire. 


NEW JERSEY 
CENTRAL 


30 


THE SUBURBANITE 


THE NEW YORK 
TRANOTER OO. 


DODD > SEN hos 


Calls for and Checks 


BAGGAGE 


FROM 


Residence to Destination 


“The Outing Place for Millions’’ 


Atlantic 
——City— 


1000 Hotels and 7 miles Board Walks 
Famous Bathing Beach 
HOURS 


3 FROM 
NEW YORK 


vila 


NEW JERSEY 
CENTRAL 


New illustrated booklet yours for the asking. 


W.. C. HOPE, Gen’! Pass. Agt., New York City 


Amsterdam Press 


17 W. 28th ST... NEW YORK 


Makers of Artistic 


Booklets, Folders, Bro- 
chures, Catalogues, Etc. 


Amsterdam Advertising Agency 


Ideas, Designs, Plans and 
Estimates Furnished « 


17 W. 28th St, New York 


TELEPHONE 4748 MADISON 


TIETJE & LANG DRY DOCK CO. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
EIGHT DRY DOCKS 
600, 800, 1,000, 1,200, 1,400, 1,800, 2,000, 10,000 TUNS 
General Repairs on Wooden and 
Iron Vessels 


17th STREET & PARK AVENUE, 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Telephone 700 Hoboken 


A light, soft tissue of the ‘ 
finest quality made from abso 
lutely clean, pure stock. Upon receipt of $1.00 we 
will send, (Express prepaid) to any point in the 
United States, One Year’s Supply, (12,000 sheets) 
and Nickel-plated Fixture as pictured above. | 
Money refuided if not satisfactory. 

A.P.W.PAPER CO.,58 Colonie St. ALBANY, N.Y. 


Crushed Trap Rock! 


Buy your Crushed Stone of the 


BOUND BROOK CRUSHED STONE CO. 


Plant directly on track of Jersey Central 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
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UNITED STATES EXPRESS COMPANY 


Forwarders ts ee 
to all elegrap 
parts of be: 
the world 

The United 

rs States 

Express 
MONEY Company's 
ORDERS Exclusive 
SOLD, FastExpress 

Trains 
PAYABLE ae 
ee Superior 
WHERE Facilities 


UNSURPASSED SERVICE TO SUBURBAN POINTS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 47-49 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


PUBLICITY LAKEWOOD 


IN EVERY FORM 


ALBERT FRANK & CO. Most Famous Resort 
James Rascovar, President. : 
Collin Armstrong, Treasurer. In America 
Established 1872 
GENERAL , ADVERTISING AGENTS Resctiaeonhe by 
NEW YORK 
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TO OBTAIN DETAILED INFORMATION ‘egarding Real Estate 


values and rentals on 


line of New Jersey Central, application should be made to any of the following 


Real Estate dealers :— 


ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS 


MOREHOUSE, F. A. 130 Broadway N. Y. C. 
SWEENEY, J. L., Robert & White Bldg. 


BOUND BROOK 
VAN DOREN, JOHN C. 
VREELAND, N. G. 

BAYONNE 

ANNETT, CHAS. E., 29 W. 8th St. 
COLVILLE, H. C., 718 Avenue D. and 33d St. 
CRAFT & CO., W. 8th St. and Avenue C. 
CLEY RES CO, .Weiso be 33td. ot 
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ELIZABETH 
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PATTERSON, ROBERT L., 212 Broad St. 


EL MORA 
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BYRON, WM. D., 3238 Ocean Ave. 
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Sewaren SEWAREN : N. J. 


Improvement 
Company 
M. Irving Demarest 
Agent : N attractive little settlement on 
SEWAREN, N. J. Staten Island Sound, for summer 
and winter homes. Eighteen 
miles from New York; forty minutes 
from Liberty Street Ferry via Jersey 
Central R. R. ‘Trolley service to all 
parts of the State. € We have houses 
to rent at $25 to $40 per month, and 
for sale “at .$2,500 to “$7,000. Lots 
100 x 200, at $600 to $2,000. QQ We 


will loan the money to build if required. 


SEND FOR PRINTED INFORMATION AND DETAILS 
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w 
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< ppikacrive bb HERGEE. AND CHOICE BUILDING PLOTS FOR SALE. 


Booklet on request. 


EL MORA LAND COMPANY, 
N. E. SMITH, Superintendent. 
570 Westfield Avenue, El Mora, N. J. Telephone, 177-J Elizabeth 
New York Olfice: 220 Broadway, Telephone, 8311 Cortlandt 
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OFFICES 


MODERN, CONVENIENT AND COMFORTABLE 
ARE OFFERED FOR RENT IN THE 


CENTRAL BUILDING 


FOOT OF LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


The location is unequaled for those doing business downtown, be- 
cause of its proximity to the ferries, railroads, and surface, “‘L” and 
subway cars. It is peculiarly adapted for those in the Bleciiealt Metal 
and Machinery trades, or those who have te do with the Railroad and 
Shipping interests. 

Magnificent views of the harbor and river are afforded. 

In the Central Building you will find every modern convenience, 
ample light and air, steam heat, speedy and safe elevator service, mail 
chutes on each floor, filtered drinking water, etc. Inthe building are a 
Bank, Post Office sub-station, Western Union Telegraph and District 
Messenger service, Barber Shop, Drug Store, and so on. 

For further particulars; call, write or telephone 


F.S. GREENE, SUP’T. CENTRAL BUILDING 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
(Telephone 4309 Cortlandt.) 
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The Schools of Ps eee Park 


By CHARLES E. MARTIN 


HE average man who be- 
comes interested in liv- 
ing in the suburbs has an 
incense ditenesty wii tile 
school question. With 
many men the principal 
Eeason,) 1Oi toting ) ithe 

vast army of people who are living the 

Sa iewmuledtay liter Of. the suburban 


dweller of to-day has to do with his 
childrensapie sceesethemevile results: of 
flat and apartment house life: in many 
cases he is told plainly by his physician 
that the welfare of his little ones de- 
mands that he move from the city. So 
that when he has investigated one lo- 
cality or another for its health record 
and its accessibility and cost of living, 


The New High School Building of Roselle Borough 
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he turns next to the question of an 
education for his children. 

Few suburbs are better equipped 
with schools for preparing the young 
for their life work than Roselle. Com- 
mencing with an admirably adapted 
kindergarten, there are four primary 
and four grammar grades, the last 
grade in the latter division, besides the 
ordinary grammar course, including al- 
sebtray ands civics.» Ihe: chieh, school 
courses, of which there are five, gives 
a pupil a choice of the regular classical 
studies leading to Ay B. the latin and 
scientific leading to B. S., the academ- 
ic for pupils who do not intend to go 
to college but desire preparation for 
technical’ schools, “the dancuage and 
the commercial. Besides the regular 
studies in these courses, drawing and 
musical instruction is given daily to ali 
grades by special teachers and there 
is daily work in elocution in connec- 
tion with chapel every morning—an 
exercise, which by the way, is attend- 
ed daily by over 400 pupils. There 
are seventeen on the teaching staff and 
the course of study, including that laid 


The Auditorium—Roselle High School 


out of the high school, is approved by 
the State Board’ of Education: 
Roselle residents are proud of the 
study courses provided by the Board 
of Education for their children but just 
now they are especially proud of the 
new building in which the classes are 
housed. The old school-house in Ro- 
selle borough was burned in Decem- 
ber, 1904, and pending the erection of 
a new home, classes were held in three 
private dwellings. The school board 
went to work on the plans for the new 
building soon after the fire and in No- 
vember last the building was opened. 
It is located on Chestnut Street and oc- 
cupies an entire block. There are 10 
class and three recitation rooms, a 
laboratory, an auditorium seating 
500, a meeting room for the Board of 
Education, a library, supervising prin- 
cipals’ office and a teachers’ room in 
its three stories.. “Che heating: planta. 
of the most modern type and the fan 
system of ventilation is used, insuring 
an even supply of fresh air at all times. 
In the basement are commodius courts 
for inclement weather. The lighting 
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space is amply sufficient and the ar- 
rangements are such that, in accord- 
ance with the rules laid down by the 
best authorities on the subject, each 
child has light on his desk over the 
left shoulder. The sanitary arrange- 
ments are excellent and there is fire 
apparatus of the latest pattern. 

The school building cost $60,000, for 
which the borough issued bonds. ‘The 
money for pictures and statuary for 
qnewclass +dnd ‘recitation rooms and 
pianos was obtained from the profits 
of a fair in which all the residents of 
the borough took an active interest. 

The grounds surrounding the build- 
ing are laid out. for all branches of 
athletics and the records of the base- 
ball, basketball, football and track 
teams are enviable. - Interest in ath- 
letics in the Roselle school is not con- 
fined to the boys, the girls taking an 
active part in some of the sports. 

The school at Aldene is part of the 
Roselle system. Here there is a two- 
room building erected two years ago 
at a cost of $8,000 with perfect heating 
and ventilating equipment. It is used 
solely for the primary grades. There 
are four classes and two instructors. 


The school system of Roselle Park 
Borough provides for about the same 
number of pupils as at Roselle—550. 
Rheretarerabout the-sainiey nunibersor 
teachers employed. These buldings are 
occupied—the Livingston High School 
at Roselle Park, one at Aldene and one 
Aeleorrdine., lhe livingston, sElioh 
School building at Roselle Park is to 
be replaced in the near future with a 
new structure to cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $50,000. There are grammar 
and high school courses and special in- 
struction in drawing and music. Ath- 
letics are featured here, too. The 
buildings are nicely located and the 


‘Board of» Education is-on the alert to 


provide every facility for the proper 
education of children. 

he buildings’ and) the scourses of 
study as here outlined are typical of 
the modern suburban communities. 
People who come to the suburbs do 
not leave in the city all the educational 
facilities. Suburban schools long ago 


got beyond the district school stage and 
each year sees betterment in courses and 
the erection of new buildings. 


The High School at Roselle Park 
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What New Jersey Offers Industries 


I is not to the homeseeker 
alone that New Jersey ap- 
appeals, nor to the farmer 
or market gardener. The 
busy little state also pre- 
sents a powerful appeal to 
the proprietors of those in- 

dustries that have outgrown their 

present quarters; whose _ leaseholds 
have expired or are about to expire, 
or whose landlords have decided to 
send rentals in a skyward direction. It 
appeals to those who are without ade- 
quate railroad facilities for the recep- 
tion of their raw materials and the de- 
livery of their manufactured product, 
and must depend largely upon expen- 

Sive trucking instead of being able to 

use a handy freight siding that might 

tun torthe tactory door Miastjiand by 
no means least, it appeals to those who 
face that great problem—the ability 
to get competent labor—and have been 
unable to solve it. 

In almost every suburban town on 
the New Jersey Central, for instance, 
are hundreds of mechanics who have 


established their little homes by the 
aid of building and loan associations. 
The ownership of land tends to steady 
a man, and this class is the best that 
an employer could want. The cities 
of Newark, Jersey City, Elizabeth, 
Bayonne and Plainfield all offer a 
large field for any one who is recruit- 
ing for labor. At the present time 
one of the largest machine shops in 
the country, now in the West, is con- 
templating the removal of its entire 
plant to New Jersey, solely on account 
of the lack of labor in the vicinity of 
its present location. 

In almost every city and suburban 
town the boards of trade composed 
of the progressive business men of the 
different communities are on the alert 
to help proprietors of industries in find- 
ing locations, and the industrial de- 
partment of the New Jersey Central 
Railroad is in a position to advise 
those who contemplate removal, and 
to arrange for sites suitable for rail and 
water shipment, with sidings for the 
handling of freight. 


Rural Scene in the Suburban Limits 
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A Road Near the Farm 


Our Suburban Farm 


By JOHN E. RAYMOND 


OU must give up work for 
years and go live on a 
fanny eetilen scOctOG.sanl- 
nounced, “otherwise you 
will go to pieces and I can 
do nothing to bring you 
back to health.” 

His decision, he added, was final, 
and he would take no responsibility for 
what happened if I kept on working 
and worrying. It was the old story of 
“nerves.” Many men know it only too 
well. A particularly trying job, a dis- 
position to do the very best for my em- 
ployers and the development of a habit 
of doing all the worrying for everyone 
in the office had its effect, and the latest 
of several attacks, this one of several 
days’ duration, had left me unfit for 
business. 

There was only one obstacle to tak- 
ing the doctor’s advice and following 
it. I was not wealthy. There were 
two little children and their mother de- 
pending on a weekly salary, and 


if work was to be exchanged for a two 
years’ rest, they had to be considered. 
So we had to think up schemes. 

The doctor had said “live on a farm.” 
Why not do it, but keep on working in 
town for a while until we could afford 
to live ona farm? Why not commute? 
Our friends who. called at the cozy flat 
to condole and heard of our decision to 
live on a farm criticised it from various 
standpoints. We knew nothing of 
farming; we would be lonely; we 
would miss the conveniences of the 
city; we would have to give up the 
theaters and miss the card parties. 
This we admitted to them in answer to 
their criticisms. But we had decided 
to make the break, and we did. 

The finding of that farm would make 
a long story, and, some day, if the edit- 
or pleases, [ll tell it. It wasn’t much 
of a farm—only eight acres with a tiny 
house that was destitute of convenien- 
ces. But there was a fine well and two 
big barns and a chicken house, and 
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we thought we could make the house 
do. We had to buy the place. The 
price was $2,500, and the seller was 
willing to take $2,000 on mortgage, so 
that our investment was only $500, and 
that was borrowed from a friend. I 
cite these things to show what we had 
to face two years ago. Now the loan 
has been repaid and the mortgage has 
been decreased considerably. 

We bought with the place an old 
horse and fifty chickens and the plea- 
sure we got out of the horse and the 
profit from the chickens amply repaid 
us for many “hardships” we underwent 
in our first few months in the country. 
I soon found that getting up early in 
the morning and doing my “chores” 
was better than medicine. My wife, 
who would shudder at the thought of 
touching a horse before, learned to har- 
ness and hitch one, and, stranger still, 
drive about and care for the two chil- 
dren. She drove to the station morn- 
ings,.and #imetvme atsnieht,. and =the 
children looked for their outing. It 
wasn’t much of a horse, but it wasn’t 
afraid of anything—a greater virtue 
than style. 


[ 
| 
| 


I 


Little by little. I “got on my feet 
physically and mentally, meanwhile 
keeping the same old job, but finding 
pleasure in my work. I quit worry- 
ing—not because there weren’t the 
same things to be attended to, but be- 
cause, somehow, my mind was health- 
ier and freer). Préesh aiteearly. arismiy 
and much exercise “mornings, sand 
nights about the place had done the 
tricks 

We didn’t try to “work” the farm. 
The house-garden and the care of a 
beautiful old orchard kept us busy the 
first summer. We rented five acres to 
a neighboring farmer who put it in 
grain, and a hay meadow of an acre we 
reserved. [he hay we cuturonmitguss 
about did for our “Billy.” During the 
second year we followed much the 
same plan, but our crops were better 
and we had some potatoes and apples 
to sell. The details of our farming | 
may tell some other time, but the prin- 
cipal thing is that we did have a real 
good time. 

Improvements were put in the house 
as we could spare the money until to- 
day it is fairly complete. Next year 


A Glimpse of the Barnyard 
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pyewiitend tebuilding jit. The barns 
were painted and the grounds fenced 
and cleaned up, and people who go 
by now admire our little place. Two 
years ago it was scarcely watered. 

All this happened in a little town on 


Too 


I thought of a beautiful thing to say, 
Of a tender word of cheer; 
A thought that would brighten the weary way 
Of a friend or a comrade dear. 
I thought of a helpful thing to do, 
Of an act I could employ, 
Like a golden gleam in a sky of blue, 
To fill some heart with joy. 


Health and Pleasure for Children on a Farm 


the Jersey Central, a little over an hour 
fromaNew hy ork, thatvisswhy. l tell it 
tOmthemouburbanite readers, It imay 
help somevof-them to solve the prob- 
lem of finding health and keeping on 
the windward side of a salary. 


Late 


Ill wait, I said, till another time. 
I am so busy now— 
And selfishness, with its sway sublime 
Stood in the way, somehow; 
Till tender word and helpful deed, 
And comrade touch of cheer, 
Were lost for aye to the hearts that bleed, 
To the lives forlorn and drear! 
—Baltimore Sun. 
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The Practicability of a “Back Yard’ Garden 


By ERNEST CARTELTON 


HERE are all kinds of gar- 
dens, big and little, profit- 
able and unprofitable, flour- 
ishing and otherwise. Of- 
ten one great trouble with 
the garden of the subur- 
banite is that he does not 

go about it the right way; he does not 

Set the miont kind -otvasstarte le sume 

consciously and ignorantly (of gar- 

dening) associates gardening with 
corn, potatoes, turnips, cabbages and 
other bulky vegetables which require 
much ground, and he labors under the 
erroneous impression that he must 
havewan area mot. largerisize "in. Order 
tov-enjoy “practical eardenings | ie 
does not realize that in country 

districts there are farmers whose 300 

acre farms are mortgaged up to the 

limit and that on Long Island and in 

Jersey there are truck farmers who till 

three acres only and own real estate 

and have money invested otherwise. 

As the young man’s fancy in the 
spring lightly turns to thoughts of 
love accordine stow the pGet, (so ithe 
fancy of the suburbanite at this time 
frequently turns toward thoughts of a 
garden. He buys garden implements 
and seeds and fertilizer and starts in 
full of energy on his corn, cabbages 
and other vegetables. But before long 
there comes a change. No longer does 
he rise early and joyfully toil in his 
garden before breakfast, and repeat the 
operation either before or after dinner 
at night. He uses adjectives when 
speaking of his garden that I would 
not dare print, and finally it is either 
turned over to the charge of the man 
who does “odd jobs” about town, or 
is abandoned altogether. 

He «who wishes “to “dig “in the 
eround” and see growing things stead- 
ily expand under ‘his attentive care, 
thereby securing good exercise, and, 
later, satisfactory culinary returns, 
should not attempt to raise vegetables 
which require much room. The larger 
vegetables not only demand a great 


deal of ground, but there is little real 
inducement to raise them because they 
can be bought more cheaply thah one 
can grow them, and in practically as 
fresh a condition. 

The possibilities of a very small gar- 
den patch seem almost impossible to 
one who has never experimented with 
the economy of garden space. An or- 
dinary “back yard,” a plot, say, of only 
25x20 feet, can be made to yield enough 
vegetables of the smaller sized varie- 
ties to supply a family of average size. 
And it is much pleasanter to weed and 
pick radishes than to hoe potatoes. 
Not only should those vegetables be 
cultivated which occupy small space 
but also those which are difficult to 
buy in a fresh condition, those which 
deteriorate quickly after being picked, 
Under this head are cucumbers, let- 
tuce, radishes, peas, string beans, to- 
matoes, parsley and rhubarb, or “pie 
plant” as it is called in some localities. 
He who makes a “back yard” or minia- 
ture garden should not attempt to raise 
potatoes, celery, cauliflower or simi- 
lar vegetables. On the other hand, 
the smaller vegetables just enumer- 
ated not yonly také* ‘ip onlyemea 
little room, but it is almost indispens- 
able «to the’ “complete enjovimenren 
them that they be taken from the gar- 
den’ just .-before “beings, served, son 
cooked. It is certainly gratifying to 
the amateur gardener to eat green 
peas, just picked in his own garden; 
or a cucumber, lettuce or radishes, cool 
and crisp, which he himself has raised. 

Surprising results will follow the 
economical allotment of space in the 
miniature garden, together with careful 
weeding, watering and fertilizing. A 
great advantage will be the ability to 
produce two crops, or a succession of 
crops; and the growing of the new 
kinds of cucumbers, peas and _ string 
beans which climb on almost any kind 
of support results in an immense saving 
of ground space. Peas require quite a 
bit of room, to be sure, but there is a 
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variety of dwarf pea that yields re- 
markably, grows very compactly and 
which requires no brush or other sup- 
port. A space of 150 square feet should 
supply a family with frequent and lb- 
eral portions of both peas and string 
beans. If the climbing pea, string bean 
and cucumber are grown, very little 
actual ground room is needed, and cu- 
cumbers can be planted in old water 
pails, butter firkins, or in small boxes, 
and allowed to climb along cord, wires 
or similar.supports. The yield from 
half a dozen of these climbing cucum- 
ber vines, under favorable circum- 
stances, should be about a dozen 
cucumbers a week, certainly enough 
for an average family. 

Lettuce grows compactly and rapid- 
ly and enough for a family can be 
raised in a space about the size of a 
dining-room table. Lettuce should 
have plenty of sun and be liberally 
watered. 

Parsley is a welcome addition to any 
garden. It adds much to the flavor of 
a soup, or omelet, and when bright, 
fresh and crisp, is welcome as a gar- 
nisher to a great variety of dishes. A 
space two or three feet square will 


grow all the parsley a family can use. 

Radishes are excellent appetizers 
and look attractive on the table, al- 
though some people find them indi- 
gestible. They should be sown at in- 
tervals of a fortnight or so in order 
to secure a succession of “crops” 
throughout the season. They should 
be sown in long lines, or drills, and 
they will thus take up only a little 
room. ’ It is not necessary to have the 
radishes all together. Rows can be 
sown here and there all over the gar- 
den, wherever there is room, and so 
space can further be economized. An- 
other vegetable that can be grown in 
“almost any old place” is rhubarb. It 
comes in the form of a root and will 
grow hardily almost without atten- 
tion. Odd corners here and there, or 
where the fence forms an angle are 
good places for rhubarb. It makes good 
pies and most excellent sauce. The 
sauce is not only appetizing, especially 
in the spring, but it possesses excellent 
medicinal qualities. The roots, once 
matured, continue to bear year after 
year, almost indefinitely. 

Tomato plants do not require a great 
deal of room, and the radishes can be 
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sown close to them so as to practical- 
ly take up no extra room whatever. 
Like the climbing cucumbers, tomatoes 
can ‘be planted in pails or buckets if 
desired. Beets may require more room 
than the amateur gardener can find for 
them in his miniature garden but a great 


many beets can be grown in a plot of 
I0O or I50 square feet and if winter 
‘beets are desired they can be sown 
late in the season after another vege- 
table has gone out. The summer beet 


is delicious and the tops are excellent 
for greens boiled. 


Country road in early Spring 
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Attractive interior of a Suburban Home 


How to Furnish a Suburban Home Economically 


By JOHN Z. ROGERS 


HERE are many poor, un- 
fortunate dwellers in flats, 
self-made prisoners, 
whose freedom from 
thraldom is in their own 
hands, who are deterred 
from moving to the sub- 

urbs and really enjoying a real life on 

account of the expense of furnishing 

a cottage home. 

On the other hand, there are many 
families who have a flat for a home 
and, after they have bought their fur- 
niture, realize they have not wisely in- 
vested their money and are obliged to 
economize for a long time on house- 
hold expenses in order to make up for 
the deficiencies. 

People who have unlimited money 
at their command can buy anything 
they fancy—and if they don’t like it, 
after having used it for a short time, 
they can throw it away, or pass it on 
to a poor relative. The houses of those 
of this class are not attractively fur- 
mished, asa cule, They :stiggest,, in 
many instances, a woman with a green 
veil, red gloves, yellow cloak and a 
pink parasol; and wearing three dia- 
mond rings on her forefinger, an out- 
fit that is expensive but not attractive, 
except to a certain class. 


As many a pretty working-woman 
looks more attractive in her becoming 
dress than the bedizened woman of 
wealth in her gew-gaws and furbelows, 
so are many snug little suburban 
homes more attractive—those  fur- 
nished at moderate cost-—-than the 
mansions of the rich. 

People of moderate means who fur- 
nish a suburban home should not at- 
tempt to at first fill the house with 
furniture. 

They should buy only the best and 
purchase only what is absolutely need- 
ed. It is not a serious matter if the 
parlor would be more completely filled 
were a few more chairs there, so long 
as those which are there are comfort- 
able and durable. And the walls are 
just as attractive if adorned by inex- 
pensive and pretty pictures as if costly 
and unattractive pictures hung in their 
places.” Its the same in regard to the 
dining-room, the bed-rooms, and other 
rooms. 

At the present time, when so many 
different articles of decoration are in the 
market, and at such low prices, it is 
easy to purchase household adornments 
which are pretty for a small amount, 
provided the purchaser has discriminat- 
ing taste and an eye for the artistic. 
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But the heavy articles of furniture, 
tables, chairs and beds, should be of 
good quality—lasting and durable. In 
my home we have a spring bed pur- 
chased twenty-two years ago. It was 
guaranteed for twenty years, has with- 
stood the ravages of four movings, and 
is still as good as ever. Never did I 
sleep on more comfortable springs, yet 
at the time I thought I was a reckless 
prodigal to spend so much for springs 
alone, to say nothing of the mattrésses 
and the bed. But it pays to buy the 
best, even if you have to buy it slowly, 
instead of hastily stocking up with low- 
priced articles. 

Here is a little gratuitous advice to 
those who wish to furnish a house in 
the suburbs and who have only a mod- 
erate amount of ready money, but a 
regular income. 


Don’t buy carpets. They are diffi- 
cult to keep clean, not always are they 
hygienic, and they are expensive in 
comparison with other floor coverings. 
Straw mattings are cleanly and attrac- 
tive. They are low in price and are 
easily cleaned, either with a broom, or 
a damp cloth with naphtha when nec- 
essary—or both. 

For bed-rooms there is no_ better 
floor covering than matting, whether 
viewed from the standpoint of hygiene, 
attractiveness, or cost. 

Matting goes well, also, in the par- 
lor with a rug, and the expense of 
enough matting to cover the floor, and 
a 9X12 rug, or one a bit smaller, will 
cost about half as much as a carpet. 
Also, in the dining-room can matting 
be used to advantage. 

There is no better floor covering for 
the kitchen than either linoleum or oil- 
cloth. It is inexpensive, it is more at- 
tractive than the bare floor—even if it 
is of hard wood and oiled—and it is 
much more easily kept clean. Aside 
from the big rug in the parlor—and a 
fine 9x10 Axminster can be bought 
for as low as $25 if one watches out— 
small rugs can be scattered about the 
house. One yard remnants of Brus- 
sels, fringed, are sold as low as seven- 
ty-five cents each, and others equally 
low in proportion. These smaller rugs 
can be changed about so as to vary 


the more or less constant wear, and 
this matter of wear is another great ad- 
vantage over carpets. A carpet will, 
of course, wear out in certain places 
very much quicker than in other places, 
but when it is once laid it is practically 
impossible to change it about. Mat- 
tings and rugs solve this difficulty, and 
also materially lessen the troubles of 
“spring house cleaning.” 

For the parlor: A good Morris 
chair. It need not cost more than $12 
and as much more or less as you please. 

A wicker rocker. It should be shape- 
ly to your back, as most of them are, 
and if you pay more than $10, you will 
secure something very fine. 

A tabouret. Costs from $1, up to as 
far as you like to go. A table. The 
mission style is pleasing, durable and 
not expensive. For a dozen dollars a 
good one can be bought. Other furn- 
iture for the parlor: To suit the taste 
—as the newspaper cooking recipes 
say. A few more chairs, ornaments, 
pictures, etc. Curtains can be made of 
scrim (is that the word?), pretty por- 
tieres of inexpensive oriental stuff and 
a whole lot of attractive colored pic- 
tures can be bought—if wisely pur- 
chased—for a few dollars. 

Many think that a number of useful 
and ornamental articles can be made 
by the adaptable wifey or hubby, but 
I doubt it, judging from my own ex- 
perience. No confidence do I place in 
the prescriptions printed in “home” pa- 
pers about how to convert papa’s vest 
into a lovely sofa pillow, or how to 
make an unique easy chair out of a 
sugar barrel. I tried the latter once. 
The easy chair was certainly unique. 
No one ‘ever, satein “it. It vspoiled a 
good sugar barrel and made a certain 
kind of an easy chair. 


For the dining-room: A good sub- 
stantial extension table. Solid and dur- 
able chairs. Cost of both—including 
half a dozen of the chairs—around $30. 
The chinaware will probably be 
crockery ware, at least at first, in the 
case of the family of moderate means. 
But there are lots of pretty designs in 
crockery now. Blue and white make a 
very attractive pattern, I think, and 
there are many designs of this com- 
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bination of colors which are inexpen- 
Sive. 

For the kitchen there is little fur- 
niture, aside from a cheap pine table 
and a chair, except the cooking uten- 
sils. These should be of agate ware, 
or enamel, never of tin. A complete 
culinary equipment of enamel ware 
can be bought for about $5, while agate 
ware will cost about twice as much. 


For the bed-rooms; Iron bedsteads 
are the best. They have superseded 
the clumsy and colonizing wooden 
structures. A good one can be bought 
for $10; perhaps less and perhaps more, 
dependent upon the ideals and purse of 
the purchaser. But it is the bed (the 
springs) and the mattress that seem to 
the purchaser expensive if good ones 
are desired. And, as at least one-quar- 
ter of our lives are passed in bed, we 
certainly ought to have good beds. I 
would not advise one to pay less than 
$35 or $40 for a bed and mattress: and 
I would have the latter in two pieces 
instead of one. 

By furnishing a house in this man- 
ner, with odd pieces of furniture in- 


A Cheery Suburban Cottage 


stead of a “set,” with matting and rugs 
instead of carpets, etc., there is much 
opportunity for pretty and artistic col- 
or schemes. 

For instance, if blue and white crock- 
ery ware is used, the dining-room mat- 
ting and rugs should have blue and 
white in them—but hubby should nev- 
er be blue at the table. 


For the parlor red might be the pre- 
vailing color; red in the rug and red in 
the matting. Red can well be the pre- 
dominating color of the wall paper and 
the pictures and ornaments can readily 
(no pun) have enough red to corre- 
spond. And so also with the bed- 
rooms to match the white enamel bed- 
steads with the brass finish. An artis- 
tic coloring appeals to one even if he is 
not artistic, or, being artistic, does not 
know it. 

Once I sat in the somber parlor of 
the mansion of a millionaire on Mad- 
ison Avenue. I got the chills. The 
next evening I was in the parlor of a 
suburban cottage of a fellow writer. I 
got cheery. Now, don’t think it was 
due to any liquid refreshment that I 
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got cheery, tor my writer friend knows 
fneverndrink: 

The difference in my feelings’ was 
entirely due to the furnishings of the 
two rooms. And the price of one of 
the very smallest paintings on the wall 
of the Madison Avenue parlor would 
more than represent the cost of the 
furnishing of the entire suburban 
home. But I suppose the reader is won- 


dering, how much it costs to furnish a 
home. 

Not long ago I was in a meat shop 
when a young woman asked of the but- 
cher: “How much does meat cost a 
pound?” The butcher man replied: 
“That depends, madam, upon how 
much money you have and what kind 
of meat you wish.” 

And it is much the same in furnish- 
ing a home. 


Suburban Opportunities for Outdoor Sports 


By PAUL THOMSON 


S many people who reside 
in cities find it convenient 
to live near their busi- 
ness, so the suburb- 
anite who wisely enjoys 
outdoor sports and pas- 
times finds that a rural 
residence saves him much 

time in going to and from the golf 
links, the tennis court, the country club 
or the body of water where he rows, 
canoes, sails, swims or fishes. In this 
connections l:aim- reminded. Olea, city 
friend who has to leave his office be- 
fore noon whenever he wishes to golf, 
thus losing an entire half-day from 
business; and, on the other hand, I 
know a suburbanite who is enabled to 
enjoy fully as long a session on the 
links by leaving his: place of business 
on the 2:30 train. His home is within 
ten minutes of the links. 

This same argument applies equally 
well to all other sports as to golf, but 
a good go at golf requires more time 
than a few sets of tennis, or a swim, 
or a row. 

Golf is the oldest game in existence 
among civilized people, that is played 
out-of-doors. It is so odd that there is 
no well-established record of its first 
introduction—so champion Travis told 
me, and he ought to know. In Scot- 
land it originated, and it is a matter of 
historical record that James | and most 
of his subjects played golf, and that 
Charles: I was a devotee of the’ game: 
History tells us that Charles I was 
playing golf on Leith Links when 


news of the rebellion in Ireland reached 
him; whereupon he. threw down his 
golf club and took up his sword. An- 
other royal golfer was the Duke of 
York, afterwards James II; so golf, it 
Seems, can be said to*be not only the 
king of sports, but the sport of kings. 

For hundreds. of yearss ther game 
flourished in Scotland before it was 
taken up in England and there it was 
played for a long time before it was 
introduced into the United States. It 
is now popular here, and _ probably 
ever will be, only with those who are 
at least well-to-do, if not wealthy, like 
yachting and autoing. The expense 
per sé is not great but it takes time 
to enjoy it and golf courses are ex- 
pensive. 

Over here the game began to be gen- 
erally popular less than a score of 
years ago, at about the time when 
there was a genereal “boom” in many 
outdoor sports. At about this time 
the bicycle fever was at its height and 
was being “caught” by women; and 
rowing, small boat sailing, walking, 
tennis and other pastimes became gen- 
erally popular. A generation ago the 
number of women in this country who 
could either ride well, swim, shoot, or 
play golf, was proportionately small 
but now it is large. Among other 
causes this is due, to a large extent, 
to the large number of suburbanites 
who have advantages of enjoying these 
pastimes not possessed by those who 
are hived up in the city. 

Of the many advantages of golf, as 
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well as the other pastimes mentioned, 
one of the most important is that it 
brings the two sexes into congenial 
and proper companionship under the 
most favorable physical and hygienic 
conditions. Any observing elderly 
person will admit that the average 
young woman who enjoys any or all 
of these outdoor pastimes is in better 
health and has a better color than had 
the average young woman of a score 
of years ago. She is now wearing 
looser corsets, shoes with low heels 
and broad toes, and the veil and the 
sunshade are passing into history, 
along with hoop-skirts and earrings. 
This is due to outdoor exercise, and 
largely to golf and the fine opportuni- 
ties of living in the suburbs. 

Male devotees of golf also receive 
much benefit from the game, and this 
is largely due to one point not pos- 
sessed by all other games and pas- 
times. It is this; when one plays 
golf he cannot take his business with 
him. He must leave all business and 
all thoughts of business behind him 
because his mind must be solely and 
directly on the game. 

Of almost innumerable sports and 
pastimes it has been claimed that their 
principal advantage lay in the fact that 


Plainfield Devotees of the Ancient and Royal Game 


in their pursuit all the muscles of the 
DOdyy “wereswexercised, .Golr. cannot 
make such a broad claim, although the 
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game does probably call into play as 


many of the muscles as any other’ 


game or sport. When one plays golf 
he is obliged to walk in the fresh air. 
A most excellent form of exercise is 
walking but walking over a_ golf 
course is much better than ordinary 
walking because it is not aimless. 
The mind of the player must be on the 
game and this makes golf one of the 
most beneficent of exercises because it 
rests and restores the brain and nerves 
as well as exercises the body and 
muscles, 

It is not necessary now to delve into 
the definitions and mysteries of a 
“four-some,” a “foozle,”’ a “niblick” and 
other terms. He who golfs is already 
familiar with them and he who does 
not would probably be neither inter- 


ested nor enlightened. What I do 
wish is to impress upon the reader 
the advantages the suburbanite has in 
learning and playing the game over 
those which his city brother possesses. 

In Jersey there are many fine links. 
He who lives in New York City is 
naturally obliged to go some little dis- 
tance from the city in order to enjoy 
a game of golf, and this practically 
spoils an entire business day. 

On the other hand, if the golfer is 
a New Jersey suburbanite, he can 
play one or two games on the nearest 
links after leaving his place of busi- 
ness in the city early in the afternoon, 
and be home in plenty of time for din- 
ner—and, what is more, with an ap- 
petite to thoroughly enjoy it. 


A Comfortable and Convenient Office Building 


Comfort and convenience are two prime 
requisites for an office building and the Cen- 
tral Building announcement of offices to rent, 
printed elsewhere in this issue, will appeal in 
this respect to those who are looking for a 
place of business in the downtown district of 
New York. Situated at the foot of Liberty 
Street and within easy access of all railroads 
and ferries, subway, L and surface cars, it 
offers, besides, magnificent views of the har- 


bor and river. There is every modern con- 
venience, ample light and air, speedy and safe 
elevator service, mail chutes on each floor and 
filtered drinking water. In the building are a 
bank, post office sub-station, Western Union 
Telegraph office and District Messenger sta- 
tion. The location of the building is peculiarly 
adapted for those interested in the Metal, 
Electrical, Machinery and Coal trades, as 
those who have to do with the Railroad and 
Shipping interests. 


Health-Giving Pleasure on the Links 
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The Poets Laud 


The Song of the City 


The song, the song of the city, 
The song of the daily toil; 

Of hurrying life, of maddening strife, 
The song of the wild turmoil. 


These are my lofty mountains, 
Fifteen stories high; 

From the narrow street at their shadowed feet 
To the strip of smoke-hid sky. 


This is the river I sing you, 
The rushing river of men; 
Surging on to the work at dawn, 
And home at night again. 
Home, while the smoke of the city 
Glimmers with pale moon-gleams ; 
And the roar of day dies slowly away, 
Hushed in the city of dreams. 
—Anna L. Strong. 


Intra Muros 


At last ’tis gone, the fever of the day— 
Thank God, there comes an end to every- 
thing ; 
Under the night cloud’s deepened shadow- 
ing, 
The noises of the city drift away 
Thro’ sultry streets and alleys, and the gray 
Fogs ’round the great cathedral rise and 
cling. 
I long and long, but no desire will bring 


Against my face the keen wind salt with 
spray. 

O, far away, green waves, your voices call; 

Your cool lips kiss the wild and weedy 
shore ; 

And out upon the sea-line sails are brown— 

White sea birds, crying, hover—soft shades 
fall— 

Deep waters dimple ’round the dripping oar, 

And last rays light the little fishing town. 

—Mary C. G. Byron. 


Inhuman Skyscrapers 


Blue skied,. the singing Winter 
Sunnies the snowy street— 

Skyscrapers! Jails of us desk-chained men, 
If you were human your feet 


Would shake their founded caissons 
And saunter up Broadway, 

And your ribs of steel would pulse and reel 
And your helmet towers sway! 


You'd take great trails up country, 
Where ice ponds dot the hills, 

And you’d know the glory of lumbermen 
When they swing their axes, where rills 


Tumble, and the gray forest 
Sings, and a bright flood 

Of warm sun splashes, and stinging Winter’s 
Glory gets in their blood. 


If you were human! Yes, Winter 
Sunnies at the window pane— 

Yonder New Jersey glitters with snow 
And we at the desk remain. ai YO) 


the Country Life 


In the Country 


The tree by the gate is brown and bare, 
And it shows no signs of spring. 
But a bluebird set on a swingin’ branch 
And warbled like anything. 
His back was blue as the blue of the skies, 
And his breast was pink as a rose. 
And he looked like a bud of promise there 
To bloom when the spring breeze blows. 
And I guess he’s going to bloom all right, 
For another one came his way. 
And he cottoned to her to beat the band, 
And they both had a lot to say. 
He fuzzled his feathers and chirped and 
chirped, 
And the other one cooed and cooed. 
Then they shook their wings and away they 
flew, 
In the pleasantest kind of mood. 
But they came back soon with straws in their 
bills, 
A-chatterin’ with delight, 
And by and by, when the spring has come, 
I guess they'll blossom all right. 
—W. J. Lampton in the New York Sun. 


A Sleigh Ride 


A crow flies where the bleak winds blow 
Across white fields of drifted snow; 
The dusk is near, Heigho! 
But far ahead till lost to sight 
The track lies clear; the coming night 
We do not fear, Heigho! 


Our sleigh-bells chime in merry rhyme 

To which each heart keeps joyful time 
While echoes trill, Heigho! 

Though chill north winds do howl and blow 

And fill our eyes with flying snow 

We're happy still. Heigho! 

Dark clouds arise where sunset dyes 

Lent beauty to the western skies 
“Dismiateato: roam: | i Heiehot 

See down yon dark and lonely lane 

A light gleams dim thro’ frosted pane 
We're nearing home. Heigho! 

—Ona Ellis Smith in National Magazine for 

February. 


Night and the Curtain Drawn 


Night, and the curtains drawn, 
The household still— 


Close to the dying blaze 
We sit alone; 

Naught but the old days lost, 
All else—our own. 


Far in the corners 
The shadows start; 
Near to your strength I cling, 
And near your heart. 
Dearest—the whole world ends, 
Ends well—in this, 
Night, and the firelit-dark, 
Your touch, your kiss. 
—From McClure’s 
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The Efficacy of Drugs 


‘Doctor, I want to thank you for your valu- 
able medicine.” 

“It helped you, did it?” asked the doctor, 
very much pleased. 

“It helped me wonderfully.” 

“How many bottles did you find it necessary 
to take?” 

“Oh, I didn’t take any of it. My uncle 
took one bottle, and I am his sole heir.” 

—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The Soulful Boston Messenger 


A short time ago a gentleman in Boston 
sent a small boy in his neighborhood to deliy- 
er a note to a young lady who lived a few 
blocks away. He gave the boy a quarter to 
make him hurry. After a short time the 
messenger came back, and, handing the money, 
said, “Miss Z says she will be glad to see 
you to-night, but she didn’t want the quarter.” 

Judge. 


Giving Him Away 

There are two young men of St. Louis, 
partners in a business concern, the younger of 
whom for a long time was addicted to the 
habit of reading to the other extracts from 
letters of a tender nature penned by a young 
woman of Chicago signing herself “Claire.” 
Not so very long after the elder partner re- 
turned from an Eastern trip in time to attend 
the wedding reception of his friend and busi- 
ness associate. In his best manner the senior 
member of the firm offered his congratula- 
tions to the bride. : 

“li ‘do not feel, that I any addressing, a 
stranger,’ said he, “seeing that I have fre- 
quently had the honor and pleasure of hear- 
ing extracts from his darling Claire’s letters.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” responded the bride, 
into whose eyes there crept a curious expres- 
sion, “but my name is Violet.”—Ridgway’s. 
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ordon’s Dry 


iP Ask for GORDON’S the next time you order at the Club, Hotel, or Cafe. 
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HOTEL TRAYM 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


A MAGNIFICENT TEN STORY FIRE-PROOF 
ADDITION IS JUST BEING COMPLETED 


Making This Famous Hostelry the Newest and Most Up- 


RTP 
RF 


On the 
Ocean Front 


to-date of Atlantic City Hotels. 


G 11) martini COCKTAILS 


than you have ever known before 


That Imparts a Finer Flavor to 
R 
D8 
gs 


Accommodates te 
600 Guests. . 
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tion. 
attached with sea and fresh water. j 
mostat, the latest development in steam heating. 


privileges. Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


CHAS. 0. MARQUETTE, Manager 


A FEATURE OF THE ADDITION IN THE UNUSUAL SIZE OF BEDROOMS, AVERAGING 19 FEET SQUARE. 


HE new tensstory addition directly on the Boardwalk is of hollow tile and reinforced concrete construc- 
I Absolutely fire-proof and free from dampness. 

Cheval-glass in every chamber, temperature regulated by Ther- 
Telephone in every room. A spacious solarium facing the 
sea. The house is thoroughly and completely equipped with every modern convenience fea ale: Golf 


D. S. WHITE, President 


Every room commands an ocean view, bath 


TRAYMORE HOTEL COMPANY, 
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HOTEL DENNIS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Noted for its choice location with an unobstructed ocean view; for the liberality of its 


appointments and careful service. 


Handsome fireproof addition of 100 rooms with 


private baths, containing hot and cold sea water. Open all the year. 


WALTER J. BUZBY. 


GALEN HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Hotel and Sanatorium 


New Stone Brick and Steel Building. 
With every convenience, including the 
most elaborate bath equipment on the 
Coast. Hydriatic and Electrical. 


 F.L. YOUNG 


GENERAL MANAGER 


BOSCO Ka BT 


TheS$afety Car Heating 


AND 


Lighting Company 


160 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


CAR LIGHTING by the Pintsch System 


CAR HEATING by Steam Jacket System of 
Re- 


turn and direct steam systems 


hot water circulation. 


AUTOMATIC STEAM COUPLERS 


— 


The ideal place foran outing 
2 fue 
The Board Walk 


Fine Hotels 


Golf and Bathing 


Three hours from New York 


NewJersey Central 


Passengers may stop over at Lakewood. Ask for our booklet. 


W. C. Hope, General Passenger Agent 
143 Liberty Street, New York 
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LAKEWOOD. 2 NW ores 


A Fashionable and Healthful Fall and Winter Resort 


THE LAUREL HOUSE | The Laurel-in-the-Pines 


NOW OPEN NOW OPEN 


A. J. Murphy, Manager Frank F. Shute, Manager 


These hotels are well known throughout the Country, for the high standard of excellence 


maintained, and the special patronage they have entertained for the long term of years, since 
the inception of LAKEWOOD AS A RESORT. 
Reached by the New Jersey Central Railroad. 


Opposite 2nd St. 
C.R. R.N. J. e entra ard e and Monmouth 
Passenger Depot Avenue 
LAKEWOOD 
Experienced mechanics for the maintenance and care of automobiles. Full line of 


supplies and accommodations for automobiles. J. H. ARIN G, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR Manager 


THE ARCADIA 


BEST HUNGARIAN KITCHEN TABLE | 


L. BIEBER, Proprietor 
LAKEWOOD ; NEW JERSEY 


Third Street, between Lexington and Clifton Aves. 


Open all the Year, 
rr aed 


Ocean Avenue House 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Rates one dollar per day and up 


Two minutes walk from the N. V. GRAVATT 
Depot and Post Office Proprietor 


% The Healthful & 
i) Winter Resort If 


Outdoor Sports 
Riding, Driving McCUE & BEECROFT 


G o] f° Polo : Livery and Boarding Stables 
rs j 


First-class Accommodations for Private Horses, Carriages, 
etc., etc, Carriages of every description and Traps of all the 

a latest styles. Safe Horses for Ladies’ Driving. Competent 
Reached in 90 minutes from New York coachmen in every style of livery at short notice and reason- 


only by able rates. Four-in-hand Brakes, Tandems amd Saddle Horses. 


New Jersey Central MONTHLY TURNOUTS A SPECIALTY 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


For Booklet send to W.C.Hope Laurel House and Laurel-in-the-Pines Stables 
General Passenger Agent, 143 Liberty Street, NewYork 


Lakewood, N. J. Telephone 9. Open all the year. 
INSULA AVENUE, SEABRIGHT, N. J. Telephone 20 
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You can 
shop by 
Telephone 


and avoid the busy 
streets and crowded 
cars 


Plaintield Sanitarium 


Have you a 
Telephone ? New House, all kinds of Baths, Packs 


Electricity, Massage, Medicines. A quiet 


Rates are low resting place for the wornout business man 
and invalid. Booklet 


JUSTUSsH COOLEY SNEDS 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


FINE LOCATION IN 
WATCHUNG MOUNTAINS 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 


15 Dey Street Mental cases not received 


«| Che Columbia Urn| « 


Telephone, 1970 Beekman 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Restaurant 


Gibb Bros. 6 Moran 
uy and Oyster Parlor 


i RIN [ ERS 180 LIBERTY ST. ano 135-187 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 


ONE BLOCK FROM LIBERTY ST. FERRY 


Telephone 3709 Cortlandt 
New York City Our Specialty—Coffee and Tea drawn from 


our patented Columbia Urn 


Publisher ‘ ‘Gibb’ s Travelers’ Route and Refereace Book 


of the United States and Canada.’ Office, Salesroom Open Day and Night 


45 to 51 OTs etcde eas Street HANEMAAYER & MEYER, Proprietors 
[Pe re oc Sess cia | and Restaurant 


JOHN C. RANKIN CO. 


STATIONERS & BLANK BOOK & 
LITHOGRAPHERS PRINTERS MANUFACTURERS 


5e4e-05. 0) Dee Va Sele Eel ne Ne Wie Ys Oe is 
REAL ESTATE ASBURY PARK 
eooc= NO. TITUS = 
All Kinds of Insurance Ve teCsrenol T yo 


Room 7, Asbury Park and Ocean Grove Bank Building, Asbury Park, N. J. 
PROPERTIES FOR EXCHANGE 
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Coal and Iron National Bank 


Liberty and West Streets, New York 


Most Convenient for New Jersey Customers Safe Deposit Boxes at $5 per annum 


© 


FIRST NATIONAL BRM 


Chartered 1812 


NATIONAL STATE BANK 


OF ELIZABETH. 


DIN AAT ENS SEN ACerS Die PO Gl takin 


HON. JOHN KEAN, President, 


Capital Stock = «= «= $375,000.00 
JULIAN H. KEAN, Vice-President, Surplus : = - $375,000.00 

ay RENEE renee hi Three per cent. interest paid on Sivings Depos ts 

ale » ASS ashier. All Deposits payable on demand without no- 

; b girelensee cuENene Te eee res 
Capital, Tire, Saline ¥ a $350,000 oe Credit srailable in all parts 
Shareholders’ Liability, - - 350,000 otter cud |e ue lncisi acs 
Surplus, _ - i 2 350,000 counts solicited. 

Undivided Profits - = = 350,000 

Risen cine sisi ee ieaes ee 

@ G a 
e 

¢ First National Bank 3 ALLENTOWN 
e 

3 SSR rrsnche 3|| NATIONAL BANK 
e 

¢ Capital $100,000.00 Earned Surplus $100,000.00 @ Allentown, Pa. 
e 

¢ Ase AED SUSUST 31679 4 CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $1,768,500.00 
@ 

¢ HAMILTON FISH KEAN, President, @ 

4 HARRY CONARD, Cashier. ® 

e ¢ Interest Paid on Time Deposits 

¢ SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT r 

r Interest paid on balances, subject to cheque e Accounts Solicited 

OP Se SeSrerecererecececed 


City National Bank 


Front St. and Park Ave., Plainfield, N, J. 


Lakewood 
Trust Company 


Lakewood New Jersey 


Capital, $150,000.00. Surplusand Profits, $175,000.00 


| # SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS # | 


STORAGE VAULTS 


CAP TVA L: "$5: 070-0.0 
SCUGCRIPSEAURS: $75,000 


Allows 34 per Cent. Interest on De- 

posits in Special Interest Department, 

Safe Deposit Vaults Boxes $5.00 and 
upwards. 


Louis K. Hyde. Pres. Jas. T. Closson, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. F. Arnold, Cashier 


Interest on Satisfactory Balances 


Mechanics’ Trust Company of New Jersey 


BAYONNE, N. J 
Clears through the New York Clearing House Interest paid on accounts subject to check 


Total Assets Over $4,000,000.00 


Savings Department Safe Deposit Vault 
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The Guerber Engineering Co. || 
M\ 
STRUCTURAL STEEL WORK ‘| FOr 
om FROGS AND SWITCHES = A rn 
‘” GENERAL MACHINE WORK ! an 


Office and Works, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Telephone, 843 John 


THE ROCKLAND LAKE 
TRAP ROCK CO. 


v7 


Trap Rock for Macadamizing, 
Concreting and Ballast # e 


135 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK 


Reading Car Wheel Co. 


REA DING, PA. 


CHILLED CAST IRON 
me CAR WHEELS 8% 


Conon 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF STEAM 
RAILROAD SERVICE 


H. H. HEWITT BUFFALO 


President Naar 


rISALLRIGHT 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., Ltd. 


43 Broadway, New York 
ARTHUR J. BILLIN, U.S. Manager. 


CAREY PRESS 


6=8=-10 EAST 13th St. 


PRINTERS OF 
HIGH-CLASS 
MAGA ZINES 


POSTER DEP’T. 


536-538-540-542-544-546 West 23rd St., New York City 


‘| Shopping 


‘ There is nothing like an Electric Cab 


Quick, Clean, Comfortable 
POPULAR PRICES 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


You will find them waiting at 23rd 
Street Terminal, Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey. 


ASK TICKET AGENT FOR RATE CARDS 


“|| New York Transportation 
pr === Company 


A 8th Avenue 


|| and 49th Street 2380 Columbus 


GALENA-SIGNAL OIL COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA. COACH, 
ENGINE and CAR OILS, and SIBLEY’S PERFEC- 
TION VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. GUARANTEE COST per 
thousand miles for from one to five years, when conditions 
warrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an organ- 
ization of skilled railway mechanics of wide and varied 
experience. Services of experts furnished free of charge to 
patrons interested in the economical use of oils. 


STREET RAILWAY LUBRICATION A SPECIALTY. 


GALENA RAILWAY SAFETY OIL. 


Made especially for usein Headlights. ab, Classification 
and Vail-lights, and for Switch and Semophore Tamps, 
Burns equally well with the long time as with the one day 
burner, with or without chimney, as the burner requires 
Is pure water white in color; high fire test; low cold test 
and spiendid gravity. Please write to home office for fur- 


ther particulars 
GHARLES MILLER, President. 
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LOCATE ON THE 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


FACTORIES— 
FACTORY SITES— 
WATER FRONTS— 
ACREAGE PLOTS— 


Best Facilities For Prompt 
And Quick Deliveries. 


PRIVATE SIDINGS 


Apply to 


J. F. MORTON 


Industrial Agent. 


143 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 
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Baldwin Locomotive Works 


i} 


BROAD and 
NARROW GAUGE 
SINGLE 
EXPANSION 
and COMPOUND 


Locomotives 


Code Address 
**Baldwin”’ Philadelphia 


MINE, FURNACE 
and INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES 
ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 
with WESTING: 
HOUSE MOTORS 
and ELECTRIC 
TRUCK 


A House 


LINED WITH 


MINERAL 
WOOL 


y 


As shown 
in these sections, is 
warm in winter, cool in 
summer, and is thorough- 
ly deafened. The lining is 
vermin proof; neither rats, mice 
nor insects can make their way 
through or live in it. T[lineral 
Wool checks the spread of fire 
and keeps out the dampness. 


SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR FREE 


MOMMA 
Lip 


Vertical Section 


Cross Section Through Floor 


U. S Mineral Wool Co. 


141 Liberty Street, New York 
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Smith & McNell’s 
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HOTEL * 

XZ 
ee 
4 On the EUROPEAN PLAN ® 
“2 
$ 193 to 201 Cor. Ful : 
0 e “2 
. Washington st. or. Fulton 6 Washington Sts. $ 
e& Greenwich St. New York @ 
5 a§ 
Well Heated, Ventilated and Furnished 2 
é 400 50c and Upwards per Night Rooms @ 
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THE 


A.H. PUGH PRINTING CO. 


CINCINNATI 


The Best Equipped Establishment 
for Manufacture of Specialties 


We solicit jobs of numbering, gumming, 
perforating or bagmaking, pronounced 
difficult or impossible. 

Wecan do anything with paper if the job 
is sufficiently large to be worth our while. 


WE GUARANTEE TO INCREASE THE HAULING CAPAC- 
ITY OF LOCOMOTIVES WITHOUT INCREASED COST IN 
MOTIVE POWER EXPENSES BY SIMPLY APPLYING OUR 
CYLINDERS AND VALVES. NO CHANGES MADE IN 
THE VALVE MOTION, WHETHER ‘°OF STEPHENSON, 
WALSCHAERTS OR OTHER DESIGN. 


Locomotive Appliance Co. 
Old Colony Building 
Chicago 

We also manufacture and sell 
Newton Wrecking Frogs, 
Smyth Derailing Switches, 


Freeland Automatic Derailers 
Trial orders solicited. 


THE BEST PRINTING 


requires the best facilities—both 
men and material—for its execution. 
We have them. Our representative 
is in New York very frequently. 
May he not call on you? : 


GEORGE F. LASHER 
147 North Tenth Street - Philadelphia 
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THE NEW YORK 
TRANGEER CO. 


DODDS EXPRESS 


Calls for and Checks 


BAGGAGE 


FROM 


Residence to Destination 


- Plants, Vines, As- 
All Kinds of Trees Paragus Roots, 
California Privet, 
Garden Tools, Spray Pumps, Spray Mixtures: etc. 
Catalog with valuable Spraying Chart free. High 
Grade Stock, low prices. Arthur J, Collins, 
Box 406, Moorestown, N. J. 


never brought 
you greater success than will 


STAR Incubators & Brooders 


eer make poultry raising 
rotitable, easy and certain. 

old ona guarantee that makes 
you safe. Free catalog tells 
why. Write. Star Incubator Co., 
646 Church St., Bound Brook, N. J. 


YOUR LUCKY STAR 
VF. 


it 
Poultry Supplies 
We _ keep everything 
in the Poultry Line 
—Fencing, Feed, In- 
4 cubators, Live Stock, 
Brooders—anything— 


it’s our business. Call or let us send 
pon our Illustrated Catalog it’s free. 


xcelsior Wire & Poultry Supply_Co., 
Dept. 8S, 26-28 Vesey St,, New York. 


A.P.W. 
pa ee 


A light, soft tissue of the 
finest quality made from abso- 
lutely clean, pure stock. 
will send, (Express prepaid) to any point in the 
United States, One Year’s Supply, (12,000 sheets) 
and Nickel-plated Fixture as pictured above. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
A.P.W.PAPER CO.,58 Colonie St., ALBANY,N.Y. 


For Over 60 Years 


Mrs. Winslow’s = 
, Soothing Syrup 
= 
= 


has been used for over SIXTY 
YEARS by MILLIONS of Mothers 
for their Cc ILDREN while TEETH- = 

=| 


NN 


ING, with perfect success. IT 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all i 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold 
by Druggists in every part of the 
world. e sure and ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup and take 
no other kind. 25 Cents a Bottle. 


AnOld and Well-tried Remedy 
TIETJE & LANG DRY DOCK CO. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
EIGHT DRY DOCKS 
600, 800, 1,000, 1,200, 1,400, 1,800, 2,000, 10,000 TUNS 
General Repairs on Wooden and 
Iron Vessels 
17th STREET & PARK AVENUE, 


Telephone 700 Hoboken HOBOKEN, N. J. 


PAPER 


Upon receipt of $1.00 we 


Crushed Trap Rock! 


Buy your Crushed Stone of the 


BOUND BROOK CRUSHED STONE CO. 


Plant directly on track of Jersey Central 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
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UNITED STATES EXPRESS COMPANY 


Money b 
Forwarders a a e! 
to all grap 
parts of —- 
the World 
: The United 
—— States 
Express 
MONEY Company’s 
ORDERS Exclusive 
SOLD FastExpress 
‘ Trains 
PAYABLE Afford 
EVERY- Superior 
WHERE Facilities 


UNSURPASSED SERVICE TO SUBURBAN POINTS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 47-49 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


_ S$ $$ 


Amsterdam Press 


17 W. 28th ST.. NEW YORK 


Makers of Artistic 


Booklets, Folders, Bro- 
chures, Catalogues, Etc. 


me BEC TT Y 


IN EVERY FORM 
ALBERT FRANK & CO. 


James Rascovar, President. 
Collin Armstrong, Treasurer. 
Established 1872 


GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 


NEW YORK 


Amsterdam Advertising Agency 


Broad Exchange Building, 25 Broad St. Ideas, Designs, Plans and 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON Estimates Furnished « 


218 La Salle St. 420 Sanson St. 109 State St. 


17 W. 28th St., New York 


TELEPHONE 4748 MADISON 


Representatives in all Foreign Countries 


Business Founded 1795 


AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY 


86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK, Telephone: 3460 Rector 


ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 


ALL REQUIREMENTS FOR RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP LINES J# FOLDERS, 
MAPS, TICKETS, SUMMER AND WINTER BOOKS # PRINTING OF EVERY DE* | 
. SCRIPTION FOR MERCANTILE AND COMMERCIAL PURPOSESé#THE “TRINITY 
a= PROCESS,” PERFECT IN THE REPRODUCTION OF SUBJECTS OF ANY NUM- 
the ____ BER OF COLORS BY THREE PRINTINGS d# DESIGNS AND ARRANGEMENTS 
Pane L Geen, President SUBMITTED é# ILLUSTRATIONS MADE BY ALL THE MODERN PROCESSES 
Chairman of the Board 


Feavn I aioe erway GEORGE W. HAWKINS, Jr., Manager Typographical Division 


Ss 
iircacurer JOSEPH FLEMING, Assistant Manager Typographical Division 
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ee aAL ze Information 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


TO OBTAIN DETAILED INFORMATION ‘garding Real Estate 


values and rentals on 


line of New Jersey Central, application should be made to any of the following 
Real Estate dealers :— 


* ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS BREINGAN, GEORGE W., 9-15 Clinton St. 


SWEENEY, J. L., Robert & White Bldg. TEELING, JAS. J., 787 Broad St. 


BOUND BROOK 
VAN DOREN, JOHN C. 


PLAINFIELD 


ABBOTT, WM. H., 163 North Avenue. 


BAYONNE 
ECOLVEULE SEC... 18) AvenuesD.sand qaanst. DOANE, J. H., 221 Park Ave. 
CRAFT & CO., W. 8th St. and Avenue C. GANO, MANNING F., 221 Park Ave. 
CEYRES™CO., “Wi K.P Ep 33rd" St JEFFERY, WM., 136 Park Ave., Jeffry Building. 


JOHNSON, J. M. & CO., 394 Ave. D. LIEFKE & LAING, 146 Park Avenue. 


CRANFORD LA RUE, IRA L., 109 Park Ave. 
FERGUSON & VAN NAME. LYMAN, CHAS. H., 207 North Ave. 
MANOR REALTY CO., Chronicle Building. MULFORD, ARMSTRONG, 169 North Avenue. 


: Y. 
Me econ SPEAR,L. W. & CO., 138 North JAve- 
SEWARD, CLARENCE, 19 Eastman St. 
TRIMMER, JAS., 152 North Ave. 


DUNELLEN THICKSTUN, WM. D., 197 North Avenue. 
‘ L. 
GULICH, DANIEL L., VAIL, JOSEPH T., 177-179 North Avenue. 


ELIZABETH 


ROSELLE—ROSELLE PARK 
ELIZABETH REALTY w& INS, CO., 86 Broad St. nonin Gee 
MULFORD, A.D. & SON, 233 Broad St. : SER TANG ES. BCE EIR ae Gecke Wien 


NEW JERSEY LAND & INVESTMENT CO. ROSELLE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
OGDEN, B. M. & S. R., 203 Broad St. SOMERVILLE 
O’DONNELL, L., 86 Broad and 100 First St. 
PERKINS, WALTER B., Isham Building. 
PATTERSON, ROBERT L., 212 Broad St. 


ENK, JNO. 


MESSLER, D. N. 
NOLAN & SWINTON, 12 West Main St. 


GREENVILLE 
HUDSON REAL ESTATE CO., Ocean Ave. WESTFIELD 
VREELAND, S. V. H., 355 Ocean Ave. 
ABRAMS, HERBERT L. 
NEWARK COGER & DILTS. 
BERRY, JOHN J., 810 Broad. St. WELCH, W. S. & Son. 
BOND & CO., E. E., 791 Broad St. WESTFIELD REALTY IMPROVEMENT CO. 
BLASBERG & ZIEGLER, 800 Broad St. THE WESTFIELD REAL ESTATE CO. 


ee SSS 
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